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stiffens uncured rubber 








Extruded wire insulation stocks may be made 
more resistant to flattening by the use of Tonox. 





5its frosting 


Hot humid weather brings with it an epidemic 
of frosting or dimming of the surface of bright, 
clean finished rubber products. Tonox is very 
effective in preventing this most undesirable 
condition. 
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Other desirable qualities of TONOX: 


1 Increases abrasion resistance 3 Increases cracking resistance 


2 Reduces heat build-up 4 Shows some antioxidant and 
accelerating value 


TONOX is a low melting solid readily dispersible in rubber. It is 
also available in a purified, higher melting form called TONOX D. 
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How Baldwin Rubber Reduced Its Steam Cost from 
$0.27 to Under $0.20 Per 1,000 Pounds of Coal 


BY SAMUEL R. HUNTER 


Consulting Power Plant Engineer 


HE old boiler plant of the Baldwin Rubber Com- 

pany, at Pontiac, Michigan, was composed of three 

100 h.p. horizontal return tubular boilers and one 
100 h.p. Sterling type unit operating at 100 pounds 
pressure. These boilers were installed near the center 
of the manufacturing plant in space badly needed for 
production purposes. The boilers were all old and had 
been condemned for further service at 100 pounds 
pressure. Actually, the steam temperature required for 
the various vulcanizing and curing operations in thts 
plant was in excess of that corresponding to 100 
pounds saturated steam, and as the demand for steam 
exceeded the capacity of the boilers at safe rating, the 
only alternative was a complete new boiler plant. 

The principal products manufactured by the Bald- 
win Rubber Company comprise most of the rubber 
and plastic parts that go on a modern automobile, ex- 
cepting the tires. Included in these products are rubber 
floor mats and other sheet, molded and extruded prod- 
ucts that require a great volume of steam for curing 
and processing. Obviously this steam must be clean 
and free from entrained water and delivered when 
wanted at uniform temperature. 

A study of several months’ duration was made to 
determine: (1) The cost and quantity of steam pro- 
duced by the old boiler plant as compared to the new 
plant and of the various types of boilers proposed; 
(2) The fuel best suited and that most economical for 
the purpose; (3) The type of boiler; (4) The size and 
capacity of the boilers required to meet the load 
fluctuations most efficiently; (5) The steam pressure 
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best suited to the present as well as the future demand ; 
(6) Whether superheat would be of sufficient value to 
warrant the expenditure if either now or later on it 
may be decided to install equipment for generating 
the electricity required but now purchased at approx- 
imately .014 per k.w. hr. 

Calibrated laboratory meters were installed wherever 
necessary to determine and record the volume use and 
flow of steam to the various departments of the plant. 
These meters were read every 30 minutes simul- 
taneously with electric kilowatt hour meters in order 
to compare their respective use in these intervals. For 
the same reason the coal was weighed and all of the 
records charted for future study. 

This study of the performance of the old plant dis 
closed a requirement of 122,987,200 Ibs. of steam over 
the test control period. This required 15,528,000 Ibs. 
(7,764 tons) of coal at a cost of $33,481.25 or a steam 
cost of $0.272 per 1,000 Ibs. During this period 4,188,- 
440 k.w. hrs. of electricity was purchased at a total 
cost of $60,627.30—an average k.w. hour rate of 
$0.0145. 

This test proved that the use of steam and electricity 
was for all practical purposes concurrent, and it was 
then decided to install boilers designed for 450 Ibs. 
pressure and 150 degrees of superheat and to later 
install extracting type steam turbines directly con- 
nected to suitable generators. The study also disclosed 
the steam requirements of this plant to be very highly 
fluctuating. It also indicated the boilers’ capacity and 
the rating at which they must operate to meet the 
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1/1 motors pertaining to the boiler operation ar 
mitrolled by this instrument board Steam flow is 
inmtegral d, indicated and re rded CO, 18 indicated 


and recorded Steam and exit gas temperature 15s 

recorded. Steam pressure is indicated and recorded 

Use of a single panel enables the operator to take 
care of the plant from a central location 


exacting demands to be imposed on them in the most 


economical manner. All of the foregoing factors were 
studied to determine the most economical fuel and 
method of firing 

Due to the continuous but widely fluctuating de 
mand for process steam, continuity of operation was 
considered by the management to be of greater im 
portance than extreme economy in operation or cost 
of the equipment itself, as even a short forced shut 
down for repairs would be extremely costly. A failure 
of steam supply would shut down the plant and the 
material in process would be almost a total loss. The 
cost of the equipment was then considered of second 
ary importance, and the engineers were instructed to 
“design a boiler plant that would without unnecessary 
extravagance best meet the unremitting demand for 
steam.” 

These instructions could, doubtless, have been met 
with boilers of oversize capacity and operated at low 
rating with corresponding sacrifice in economy, but a 
continued study finally indicated the size and capacity 
that would be both reasonable in first cost as well as 
economical in labor and fuel requirement. 

lhe total hourly load requirements were found to be 
quite uniform throughout the year, although the plant 
itself might be required to run fewer hours per day 
to meet curtailed production demands. This led to a 
decision to install three low head, three drum boilers 
of 30,000 Ibs. steam capacity guaranteed to operate al 
225% of rating continuously. Two of these would 
carry the present load with the third unit serving as 
stand-by ; the boilers to be operated on an equal hour 
schedule so the use and service would be uniform. 

(ther controlling factors in the choice of boilers of 
this type were simplicity of design, fast steaming 


ability, ease with which repairs may be made, ample 


water storage capacity, a properly designed furnace, a 
high evaporation rate, and corresponding high effi 
ciency at comparatively low ratings. 

It seemed obvious from the time the load fluctua 


tions were determined, that the fuel used must be one 


that would follow, almost instantaneously, the up-and 


down requirement for steam, or the steam cost would 
be excessive due to waste of fuel when the steam de- 
mand was low, with a corresponding lack of fuel in 
the furnace when the load suddenly came on. 

Che rate of fluctuation in steam demand was found 
to range from 7,500 to 30,000 Ibs. several times an 
hour, and it was very apparent the fuel used, as weli 
as the water level, would have to be under very posi 
tive but sensitive control. 

The choice of fuel and method of firing seemed to 
be confined to gas or oil (either of which would re 
spond almost instantaneously to the _ controlling 
medium) or to pulverized coal. The cost of gas from 
a thermal viewpoint was eliminated due to the exces 
sive cost. Oijl was then investigated, an ample supply 
of which was available within easy trucking distance 
from nearby refiners. It was necessary to guard 
against soot and flyash, and oil seemed to meet all of 
the requirements up to the time of signing a con 
tract for an unfailing supply. 

Proposals were submitted by local refineries for a 
residual fuel with a heat value of 155,000 B.t.u. per 
gallon at $0.045 a gallon delivered at the boiler plant. 
[he cost of steam per 1,000 Ibs. was computed on a 
fuel value basis, and compared to coal offered at 
$4.40 per ton delivered with a heat value of 14,000 
B.t.u. per Ib. dry basis. The unloading cost of oil and 
coal would be comparable, with coal favored in the 
winter when the oil would require preheating before 
it could be pumped out of the truck tank. 

On a basis of an estimated use of 10,000 tons of 
14,000 B.t.u. coal per year, at $4.40 a ton, delivered, 
the cost comparison with 155,000 B.t.u. oil at $0,045 
a gallon would be over $29,000.00 in favor of coal in 
fuel cost alone and after a liberal allowance had to 
be made for better boiler efficiency using oil for fuel. 

Facilities for unloading, storing and handling coal 
and ashes, including firing equipment, were found 
to be over $35,000.00 higher in cost than for oil 
handling and storing equipment. (The company al 
ready owned suitable oil storage tanks). As the addi 
tional cost would be amortized in less than two years 
out of the difference in fuel cost, and since the labor 
cost would be the same, that is, one man for each 
eight-hour shift (although the actual labor with coal 
would be somewhat greater), it was decided to install 
stokers and burn coal. 

Consideration was given to all types of coal firing 
equipment. Due to the heavy load swings it was earl) 
apparent that a spreader type stoker, using 34-inch 
screenings, would come nearest to meeting the exact 
ing requirements. While the coal size is designated 
as %-inch screenings, it actually ranges in size from 
dust to 1'%4-inch. Draft is induced with a 30 h.p. 
motor, and forced draft with a 15 h.p. motor, both 
directly connected. 

The air for combustion is taken from near the boiler 
room ceiling and forced downward through an air 
pre-heater from which an air duct extends through 
the floor and to the rear of the air-tight ash hopper. 
[he temperature of this air is held at approximately 
300° F. by means of an automatically controlled by 
pass. The over-fire air is by-passed around the air 
pre-heater and carried downward to the rear of the 
setting, then through a rectangular duct that extends 
the full length of the grates where it connects with 
the front wall of the setting, and upward in the front 
wall to four over-the-fire openings. 

The boilers are set high enough to effect turbulence 
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and loug flame travel without high velocity. In this 
way most of the fuel is actually burned in suspension 
with very little carry-over of partly burned particles 
that would otherwise go up the stack in the form 
of “flyash” or finely divided coke and clinkers. Long 
flame, slow burning, is further assured by suitable 
baffling. Some combustible is carried over when the 
boilers are operated at higher ratings. At such times 
a CO, of 13% is held with but slight variation in 
spite of the widely fluctuating use of steam. 

The fuel carry-over, consisting of finely pulverized 
coke, is collected in the hopper underneath the air- 
pre-heater from where it is inducted back into the 
furnace. The more finely divided flyash is collected by 
the induced draft fans by means of “skimmers” in the 
fan housings and by cyclones. This flyash is highly 
combustible and it is carried back by gravity and 
burned in the furnace. How thoroughly the fuel is 
consumed is indicated by the faint gray haze that 
issues from the stack when the boilers are operating at 
225% of rating. 

The stokers are supplied from a motor driven weigh 
larry that handles a ton of coal on each trip. The 
stoker hoppers have a capacity of 2,300 Ibs. each. All 
coal is weighed and a record made from a print-o- 
meter scale. The stoker grates are sectional, dumping 





the ash directly into the air tight pit, from which it is 
conveyed hydraulically to the ash collector outside of 
the building. 

In order that the boilers may be capable of con- 
tinuous and satisfactory operation at light load, the 
rear and front walls were left bare, the sides only 
being water cooled. Sectionally supported and heavily 
insulated air-cooled walls are used throughout, with 
brick encasement. 

The flow of air and fuel feed is controlled by means 
of an automatic control system. The boilers are de- 
signed for a working pressure of 450 Ibs. and 725° 
total temperature, but they will operate at 140 Ibs. 
until the high pressure electric generating units are 
installed. 

Due to the wide and sudden fluctuation mentioned in 
the steam demand, and to the limited steam storage ca- 
pacity of the three drum boilers, the control of the 
water level was indeed a difficult problem to solve. 
The normal water level should be maintained at, or 
just above, the horizontal center line of the upper 
boiler drum, with the two lower drums fully sub- 
merged at all times. 

Obviously, a reliable positive as well as a sensitive 
control was necessary here to provide for the tre- 
mendous out-go of steam and to compensate for the 
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Steam flow sheet of the boiler plant of the Baldwin Rubber Company at Pontiac, Michigan 

















































































intermittent swell and shrinkage of the water that 
occurs coincident with the swings of steam demand. 
To meet adequately this requirement, it was apparent 
some dampening effect must be incorporated in the 
design of the water level control and supply before the 
boilers could be operated with any degree of safety or 
satisfaction 

lo meet these exacting conditions it was dec ided 
to hold the water at a lower level while the boilers 
were operating on a low load cycle. This enabled the 
sudden swell to be provided for with no danger of 
carry-over into the super-heater header and to the tur- 
bine steam line where the entrained moisture would 
have a serious damaging effect on the turbine blading, 
as well as on the extracted steam that was to be used 
\s soon as the heavy demand for steam is 


for process 
water level provides more 


terminated, the receding 
steam space to act as a reserve for additional steam to 
again meet the next heavy and almost instantaneous 


demand. 


Dangerous Low Levels Avoided 


With this control method no dangerous low levels 
have been encountered, nor has the pressure of the 
steam fluctuated enough to have any noticeable effect. 
lo meet these boiler water level characteristics, a two 
element feed water regulator was selected, one element 
designed to respond to the rate of steam flow, and the 
other to the variations in water level, the position of 
the valve controlling the water supply being in turn 
controlled by the resultant of the forces of the water 
level and steam flow. 

Instead of taking the measurement of the steam by 
means of the pressure drop to the super-heater out- 
let, it is taken across the orifice of the steam flow 
meter. While in operation the steam flow swings over 
a 3 to 1 range, at the same time the boiler water level is 
held within a 4-inch variation. The two boiler feed 
pumps selected are duplex reciprocating, capable of 
supplying water against 500 lbs. pressure, each con 
trolled by a governor. 

The twenty-four hour daily average water make up 
is 60% of the total used. This water is taken from the 
company’s wells and is treated with hot lime and soda 
and supplied to the boiler feed pumps at 190°. No re 
turns from the process operations are used due to sul- 
phurous acid contamination. Provision has been made 
for a 250,000 gallon water storage to be supplied by 
the turbine condensers, when they are installed. When 
this is completed the cost of heating the make up water 
will be greatly reduced. 

An extension was made in the plant switch track 
and a track hopper installed, so the coal could be un- 
loaded by gravity and conveyed (at a rate of 30 tons 
per hour) to a 180-ton steel live storage bunker. Pro- 
vision is made to store 220 tons in a bin located direct- 
ly underneath the steel bunker. The steel storage 
bunker is designed so the coal can be fed by gravity 
directly into the one-ton motor-driven weigh larry that 
conveys the coal to the stoker hoppers. 

In order that the boiler plant be operated at the 
highest efficiency, a control panel was installed on 
which is mounted steam flow meters, of the integrat- 
ing, recording and indicating type. Records are kept 

of steam pressure and temperature, as well as the rate 
of flow. The per cent of CO, is both indicated and 
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recorded, as is also the exit gas and under-fire air 
temperature. All controls are mounted on one instru- 
ment panel. This enables the operator to take care of 
the plant from a central location. The top of the coal 
hoppers are about ten feet off the floor and the 
operator literally operates the plant without seeing 
either coal or ash. 

As three drum boilers operating under such a fluc- 
tuating load are subject to some vibration, the boiler 
steel footings were set so the boiler framing is inde- 
pendent from the building and one inch clearance was 
left in the floor around the boilers and filled with 
plastic cement. This provision entirely eliminated all 
building vibration regardless of load carried. 

The present boiler capacity can be expanded 3344% 
by the addition of a fourth boiler in a space already 
provided. The management of the company have a 
far-sighted policy that dictated a design that could 
be further extended in capacity by a duplicate plant 
that would be served by the present coal and ash 
handling equipment. 

The concurrent use of steam and electricity will 
make it possible for this company to pay for all of 
the necessary electric generating equipment in less 
than two years out of savings alone. When this is 
done the process steam would, in fact, be a by-product 
of the generating plant. 

Adhering strictly to the consultant’s policy, no un- 
tried or “just as good” equipment has been used and 
no freak design permitted. Every piece of equipment 
used came from a reliable, established manufacturer 
and the remarkable economy shown by this plant is in 
part due to this precaution. Another important fac- 
tor entering into the unusually good performance of 
this plant is that the boiler plant is in the hands of 
an exceptionally well-trained operating crew. These 
men were transferred from the old boiler plant, and 
with no “breaking in” of either personnel or equip- 
ment they put the boilers on the line without an hour’s 
loss ot time. 

As the space occupied by the old boilers was de 
sirable for manufacturing purpose, and, further, as 
the plant operations could not be interrupted when the 
time came to make the change-over from the old to 
the new plant, it was decided to build a new boiler 
plant which could be so located as to enable it to 
expand to take any future growth of the plant without 
conflicting with any other plant expansion. This 
arrangement would also enable the future turbine 
room to be built alongside the boiler house, with the 
coal storage equipment at the opposite end of the 
building. The boiler house was designed so the ground 
floor could be used for the installation of steam driven, 
high pressure pumps, accumulators, air compressors, 
etc., with the boilers actually installed on the second 
floor. 


82% Average Efficiency Achieved 


These boilers were put on the line in April, 1938, 
and have been in operation almost continuously ever 
since—with practically no maintenance cost for either 
boilers or furnace lining. Evaporation in the old plant 
was under 8 to 1, while the new evaporation rate av- 
erages better than 11 to 1. The average cost of steam 
has been reduced from $0.27 to less than $0.20 per 
1,000 Ibs. with coal at $4.40 per ton in the bin. 
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Crude butyl rubber for which the claim 
is made that it is a “radical departure 
from the conventional approach to the 
problem of supplying the nation’s need 
for synthetic rubber.” 
















HE One Hundredth Meeting of the American 

Chemical Society is being held in Detroit, Michi- 

gan, as this issue goes to press. A report of the 
general meeting of the Society as well as the sessions 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, the complete pro- 
gram for which appeared in the last issue, will appear 
in the next issue. 

As the convention opened, Dr. Per K. Frolich, Di- 
rector of the Chemical Division of the Esso Labora- 
tories of the Standard Oil Development Co., presented 
the first technical report on butyl rubber, the synthetic 
which is said to be made easily and directly from pe- 
troleum. Data on butyl rubber has been a closely 
guarded secret since its availability was first revealed 
by W. S. Farish, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, last June. 

Dr. Frolich revealed that the new process climaxes 
ten years of cooperative effort by the Standard Oil 
research, development and management units, carried 
on entirely independent of any other synthetic rubber 
development either in this country or abroad. The 
United States military authorities have been kept in- 
formed of progress, he explained, and for two years 
tests have been conducted to evaluate butyl rubber for 
specialized defense purposes. These tests will con- 
tinue. Butyl rubber is currently produced from pe- 
troleum in a semi-commercial pilot plant by processes 
more direct and simple than those required for produc- 
tion of other synthetic rubbers, it was stated. 

“The Esso Laboratories are still busy evaluating 
butyl rubber for as many of its potential uses as pos- 
sible by such tests as can be devised,” said Dr. Frolich, 
who delivered the paper in collaboration with R. M. 
Thomas, I. E. Lightbown, W. J. Sparks, and E. V. 
Murphree. 

“Because of the dominating importance of the auto- 
mobile tire field as an outlet for rubber, tests were 
undertaken on a small scale early in the development 
to answer the question as to whether or not butyl 
rubber had any possibilities in this direction. Most of 
the efforts, however, were concentrated on problems 
involved in the manufacturing process. 
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Manufacture and Properties of Butyl Rubber 





“When the future supply of natural rubber became 
a matter of national concern, Standard was requested 
by the Army and Navy Munitions Board to cooperate 
with one or more rubber companies to the end that 
the suitability of butyl rubber for tire manufacture 
could be determined at the earliest possible moment. 
Such a program was promptly undertaken and is still 
in progress.” 

Butyl rubber, a 100 per cent petroleum hydrocarbon 
product, is a “radical departure from the conventional 
approach to the problem of supplying the nation’s 
need for synthetic rubber,” Dr. Frolich declared. Dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the new synthetic include 
greater ability to stretch than natural rubber; remark- 
able stability and durability; freedom from impurity, 
taste and odor; lack of color; good age, tear and abra- 
sion resistance; amazing resistance to mineral acids, 
and unusual electrical properties. 

Because petroleum and rubber are built up of the 
same two chemical elements, carbon and hydrogen, the 
Standard Oil Development Company became interested 
in synthetic rubber possibilities. “It would seem,” Dr. 
Frolich pointed out, “that the petroleum industry with 
its abundant supply of low cost hydrocarbons is in the 
best position to supply our needs of synthetic rubber.” 

The fundamental chemical difference between na- 
tural and butyl rubber is that the natural rubber mole- 
cule is highly “unsaturated”, while the butyl rubber 
molecule is unsaturated only just enough to allow it to 
be vulcanized, and no more. This control of unsat- 
uration is the key to butyl rubber’s distinctive prop- 
erties. 

The degree of unsaturation of a chemical compound 
measures its ability to unite with certain other elements 
or compounds without elimination of any side product. 
The vulcanization of natural rubber is made possible 
by the chemical unsaturation of the rubber molecule 
which permits reaction with sulfur to take place in such 
a manner that the long moiecular chains are tied or 
linked together into a firm structure. 

Nature’s rubber is made up of extremely long, 
chain-like molecules in which the atoms are so arrang- 
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ed that a product 1s obtained with a high degree of 
elasticity. Rubber, however, does not have much me- 
chanical strength until it has been vulcanized. 

“The reason why rubber has become one of our most 
valuable and widely used structural materials can be 
attributed to two of its molecular characteristics 
elasticity and unsaturation,” Dr. Frolich explained. 
‘However, this very chemical unsaturation which 1s so 
essential from the standpoint of vulcanization is als 
the greatest shortcoming of rubber for the reason that 
there is too much of 1 

“Rubber is so highly unsaturated that it remains 
unstable and chemically reactive even after it has been 
combined with the small amount of sulfur normally 
required in the vulcanization process. If we try to 
use enough sulfur to overcome this difficulty, we ob- 
tain hard rubber or ebonite—which obviously is not the 
answer for the production of elastic and pliable rubber 
goods. 

“In spite ot the remarkable progress which has been 
made in rubber technology in the last decades, it has 
not been possible to prevent rubber articles from con- 
tinuing to combine with chemically reactive agents. 
The most serious manifestation of this is the well 
f rubber on aging, due to chem 


known deterioration « 
ical attack by oxygen from the air. Just as a spare 
tire loses more and more of its potential road mileage 
as it grows older, so all of our many rubber household 
articles, including rubber-insulated electric wiring, 
gradually deteriorate until they have to be replaced. 

“Nature’s rubber molecule and all its synthetic sem 
blances are either wholly or predominantly polymers, or 
multiples, of much smaller molecules which belong to 
a class of highly unsaturated compounds called diole 
fins. It is to this diolefinic origin that the natural and 
synthetic rubbers owe their extreme degree of unsatu 
ration and resultant chemical reactivity. 

“Chemists working on rubber have been inclined to 
associate the elasticity and other important physical 
properties of rubber with its chemical unsaturation. 
Chemists in the Esso Laboratories, however, in their 
studies of chain-like polymers with no residual un- 
saturation, recognized a majority of these important 
rubber-like properties. Polymers with no residual un- 
saturation may be made by uniting the simple olefins, 
or compounds, which are readily available as consti- 
tuents of petroleum refinery gases. But these olefins 
because of their saturated character resist all efforts to 
vulcanize them with sulfur. 


No Residual Chemical Unsaturation 


“Through long years of research by a large group 
of men, the Esso Laboratories have now developed a 
method of co-polymerizing olefins with small amounts 
of diolefins to give just the proper degree of unsatura 
tion for vulcanization—but no more. Out of. these 
efforts has come butyl rubber which after vulcanization 
is a product with substantially no residual chemical un 
saturation As a result, butyl rubber is characterized 
by a remarkable stability and durability which for 
many purposes make it superior to natural rubber and 
to other synthetics 

“By variations in the composition of the raw ma- 
terials employed, it is possible to obtain products that 
differ considerably in their detailed properties, but the 
basic characteristic remains the same insofar as the 
limited unsaturation is concerned.” 















Dr. Frolich pointed out that there is a definite eco- 
nomic advantage in being able to utilize largely the 
simple olefins from refinery gases rather than the more 
expensive highly purified diolefinic materials employed 
so far in the manufacture of synthetic rubbers. 

“Aside from its practical value, the discovery of the 
butyl rubber process will have far reaching theoretical 
consequences,” he continued. “It will automatically 
eliminate a great many speculative theories concerning 
the factors contributing to rubber-like properties and 
in so doing it will help to clarify and simplify our con- 
cepts. This in turn may be expected to act as a stimu- 
lus to further progress in the field of rubber tech- 


nn rhe gv. 


Colorless, Odorless and Tasteless 


Representing a radical departure from natural rub 
ber and other synthetic rubbers, butyl rubber differs 
from these products in many apparent respects, ac 
cording to Dr. Frolich. Because of its freedom from 
impurities insofar as these can be detected by ordinary 
chemical analysis, butyl rubber is colorless, odorless, 
and tasteless. 

“Since, like natural rubber, it is a hydrocarbon, 
butyl rubber definitely does not belong in the class of 
synthetics that are resistant to swelling in petroleum 
solvents,” Dr. Frolich added. ‘Somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, however, it is more resistant to such simple aro 
matics as benzol and toluol than even the synthetic 
rubbers now employed in the construction of gasoline 
dispensing hose. It is more resistant than natural 
rubber to many oxygenated compounds and to certain 
other solvents, such as ethylene dichloride. 

“By some modification of the technique employed, 
butyl rubber may be processed and vulcanized in much 
the same manner as natural rubber. It may be com 
pounded, either heavily or lightly, to obtain any type 
of stock, but in general it vulcanizes somewhat more 
slowly than natural rubber. It may be more highly 
loaded with carbon black and other pigments to give 
products of a given hardness, and this is an economic 
advantage. 

“The tensile strength of butyl rubber is comparable 
to that of natural rubber in compounds which do not 
contain carbon black. As butyl rubber stretches much 
more than natural rubber for a given load, its strength 
per unit cross-sectional area at the point of break is 
actually much greater. Its tensile strength is not in 
creased to the same extent as for natural rubber on the 
addition of large volumes of carbon black, but other 
properties such as tear resistance and abrasion resist- 
ance are affected in much the same way as in the case 
of natural rubber. 

‘Butyl rubber is readily molded even into articles of 
intricate design, and its good tear resistance is an aid 
in removing such products from the hot mold. Its 
abrasion resistance may be made comparable to that of 
natural rubber, and it is also more resistant to con- 
tinued flexing both hot and cold. Indeed, it will flex 
without cracking at a lower temperature than any other 
rubber, natural or synthetic. 

“Although butyl rubber is more age-resistant than 
natural rubber, it is advisable to add carbon black to 
prevent butyl rubber from becoming tacky on continued 
exposure to direct sunlight. Such carbon black com- 
pounded stocks are considerably more sunlight resist- 
ant than natural rubber. 
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“Further manifestations of butyl rubber’s saturated 
character are its remarkable resistance to strong min- 
eral acids and its unusual electrical properties. Hot 
concentrated nitric acid, for example, has no visible 
effect on the new product during a time interval which 
is sufficient to make a similar sample of natural rubber 
disappear completely. As an insulating material it is 
superior to all other types of rubber, and its electrical 
properties are not adversely affected on immersion in 
water. p 

“Butyl rubber is less permeable to both chemically 
active and inactive gases than natural rubber. Thus, it 
is many times as resistant to penetration of such gases 
as hydrogen and helium. It bounces much less than 
natural rubber at room temperature, but as the tem- 
perature is increased to 200 degrees Fahrenheit the re- 
bound approaches that of natural rubber.” 

Originally, the goal of chemistry was to synthesize 
a product that would equal natural rubber in those 
properties which have contributed to make it one of the 
most important structural materials, Dr. Frolich said. 
The more recent trend, however, is to synthesize ma- 
terials closely resembling Nature’s product in some 
respects, while at the same time surpassing it in others. 

“In the light of the achievements to date,” he con- 
cluded, “we are justified in looking forward to the de- 
velopment of a series of synthetics, each one of which 
will exceed natural rubber in certain specific properties, 
so that in the aggregate these products will give us 
something superior to rubber as we know it today. We 
believe that butyl rubber possesses properties which 
will secure an important place for it in this synthetic 
picture. 

“Future manufacturing plans will be dependent 
somewhat upon tests now in progress and to be under- 
taken more widely when the material is distributed 





View of the butyl rubber pilot plant. 


among prospective users. The program which is being 
followed with respect to the evaluation of the product 
for commercial uses is to some extent being governed 
by national defense considerations.” 





Use of Latex for Soil Preservation 


N interesting process which makes use of latex, or 

other materials, to provide for the consolidation of 
earth, subsoil sand, masonry, concrete and similar na- 
tural or artificial foundations essentially porous in 
structure, is the subject of a recent U. S. patent (No. 
2,197,843). Object of the process is to produce a 
coherent mass, impervious to seepage and resistant to 
destruction by various contained or surrounding liquids 
or gases. It finds special application in construction 
projects where part of the foundation is under water, 
as in dikes or breakwaters, but may also be employed 
to “set” river beds and the banks of streams so as to 
prevent erosion. 

According to the patent, the process consists of mix- 
ing a solution of latex with some hydrocarbon, such as 
kerosene oil or benzene, and introducing the resultant 
mixture into the mass which is to be consolidated by 
means of pipes or similar devices. Precautions must 
be taken to insure proper and complete dispersion 
within the mass. The action of the oil upon the latex 
particles causes them to swell and to fill up the air 
spaces, thus rendering the complete mass resistant to 
water or whatever the surrounding medium may be. 
This swelling process may be time controlled by the 
addition of accelerators, vulcanizing agents and other 
compounding ingredients. Casein, for example, has 
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been successfully employed by the patentee to slow 
down the swelling action. 

Several investigations indicative of the practicability 
of the process are given in the patent. In one, the bed 
of a river is to be “fixed” to prevent shifts in the 
channel, etc. In this instance, a mixture of one part 
of latex and four parts of a mixture of 80% kero- 
sene and 20% benzene is introduced by means of a 
pipe running down to a bell-shaped appliance placed 
on a section of the river bottom. The mixture is 
pumped down through the pipe in such manner that it 
penetrates the sandy bottom to a slight depth. The slow 
action of the oil upon the latex causes the particles to 
swell and thus “tightens” the river bed. Numerous 
applications to adjacent sections of the bed results in a 
coherent mass which prevents shifts in the channel. 

In another case, the joints of a breakwater and the 
loosely-piled stone dumpings at its base on the sea 
floor are filled up by an injection pumped through a 
series of pipes reaching to the bottom. Here the mix- 
ture consists of 10 parts of latex and 15 parts of a creo- 
sote oil-bitumen dispersion in a .03% soap solution, to 
which is added a finely ground filler material. In this 
instance, the swelling of the latex particles induced by 
the oil present is amplified by the additional swelling 
of the filler material acted upon by the soap solution. 
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Preliminary Census Figures 





for 1939 on the Tire and Tube Industry 


ANUFACTURERS of rubber tires and inner 
tubes, in the United States, reported a moderate 
decrease in employment, a_ slight decrease in 
ges, and a slight increase in production, for 1939 
as compared with 1937, according to preliminary 
figures, compiled from returns of the Census of 
Manufactures for 1939 and released by Director Wil 
lam Lane Austin, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce 
Chis industry, 
includes establishments primarily engaged in the manu 
facture of pneumatic tires and inner tubes, and solid 


Wa 


as constituted for Census purposes, 


and cushion rubber tires for any class of vehicle. 

Che wage earners, primarily engaged in manufactur 
ing in this industry in 1939, were 54,115, a decrease of 
14.5 per cent compared with 63,290 reported for 1937; 
and their wages, $89,773,503, were less than the 1937 
figure, $96,706,731, by 7.2 per cent. These decreases, 
in the number of wage earners and wages, may be 
partially accounted for by the fact that the 1939 
Census of Manufactures questionnaire for the first 
time called for personnel employed in distribution, 
construction, etc., separately from the manufacturing 
employees of the plants 

It is not known how many of the wage earners re 
ported in 1937 were engaged in distribution and con 
struction and how many were engaged in manufactur 
ing. Employees of the plants reported as engaged in 
distribution and construction activities for 1939 are 





TABLE | SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY 
1939 anp 1937 
Percent 
of in- 
crease or 
decrease 


1939 1937 (—) 

Number of 
establishments 53 46 (*) 
Salaried personnel ' 9.016 10,952 17.7 
Salaries ** $ 23,250,768 $ 25,323,979 8.2 


Wage earners 

(average for the year)’ 54,115 63,290 14 
Wages ** $ 89,773,503 $ 96,706,731 7 
Cost of materials, supplies, 

fuel, purchased electric en 


Nu 


ergy, and contract work $349 286,866 $306,858,443 $8 
Value of products $580,928,993 $575,860,262 0.9 
Value added by 

manufacture‘ $231,642,127 $209,001,819 10.8 


Percent not computed where base is less than 100. 

1 No data for employees of central administrative offices are included 

Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the Census figures because 

no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, de 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising 

* The item for wage earners is an average of the number reported for 
the several months of the year and includes both full-time and part-time 
workers. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the 
average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as 
representing the average wage received by full-time wage earners 

*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy, and contract work. 











not included in this preliminary report but will be in 
cluded in the final report. The value of products of the 
industry for 1939 amounted to $580,928,993, an in- 
crease of 0.9 per cent as compared with $575,860,262 
reported for 1937. 

Summary statistics for 1939 and 1937 are presented 
in Table 1. Detailed statistics on production are given 
in Table 2. All figures for 1939 are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 
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TABLE 2 Propucts, BY KIND, QUANTITY, AND 


VALUE: 1939 anp 1937 


1939 1937 
l. Rubber Tires and Inner Tubes 
industry, all products, total value $580,928,993 $575,860,262 


2. Rubber tires and inner tubes, 
value . wieies a arco a $497 636,438 $478,770,897 
3. Other products not classified in 
this industry aaa re a 
Tires and inner tubes, total value 


$ 83,292,555 
$497 636,438 


97,089,365 
478,770,897 








Pneumatic tires and casings: 
Motor vehicle, except motor- 
cycle and bicycle 
Total number 


Bais 5 13,445 
Total value veawe ee 


; 1 
639 $412,765,798 


Passenger-car 
Number ; 49 166,077 45,668,599 
Value. pais $269,241,421 $253,270,878 


Truck and bus 


Number on 8,178,568 7,702,436 
Value Pinel $155,834,737 $156,459,385 
\irplane 
Number .... dh 30,405 32,710 
Value gies F er $ 544,823 §$ 667,985 
All other 
Number 997,225 709.700 
Value : 5 elas $ 9682658 $ 2.367.550 
Motorcycle and bievcle 
Single-tube tires 
Number a 1,655,503 1,654,216 
Value a etind enews $ 1,202,485 $ 1,390,700 
Casings 
Number ..... ak $557,455 3,402,263 
a EE ee $ 3.384.735 $ 3,191,864 
Inner Tubes 
Passenger-car, truck, and bus 
ee ere s 51,016,763 52,372,908 
Value sevecveceses Bt oR $ Sas 
Airplane 
Number .. a ae 27,192 25,026 
WE oat, xan i pee ea $ 104,961 §$ 101,912 
Motorcycle and bicycle: 
ere ee 4,404,351 3,397,286 
Value $ 1,532,157 $ 1,186,697 
All other: 
Number ine wae eae 645,737 167,906 
ee J aeakacine a $ 1,343,332 $ 470,135 
Solid and cushion tires, all types, 
SE We sad erento ueusctk ews $ 2,254,185 $ 3,924,404 
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By LEWIS LARRICK’ 


HE hardness test is one of the most useful and 

convenient physical tests which can be made on 

vulcanized rubber. It is easily made because the 
equipment can be simple, compact, and portable. It is 
particularly useful in that the test sample may be a 
production article which can be put into service, un- 
damaged, after the test. Consequently the test appears 
in the industry in several modifications, and the tester 
in diverse styles. 

Several more or readily portable hardness 
testers are available commercially. The Shore Instru- 
ment and Manufacturing Co. has its line of “Dur- 
ometers,” types A, B, C, D, ete.; Schopper, through 
Testing Machines, Inc., has marketed a tester similar 
to the Shore type A; the U. S. Gauge Co. has an in- 
strument of the same type using the case of their 
pressure gage; the Firestone Penetrometer is another 
well-known tester of the spring-load type, as is the 
Adams Densimeter. At the present time the Society’s 
Committee D-11 on Rubber Products is studying four 
portable hardness testers which are based on the speci- 
fications of the Standard Method of Test for Hard- 
ness of Rubber (D 314-39) (2), three of these being 
spring-operated instruments, the fourth, a dead-load 
type. In addition to the testers mentioned above, there 
is the Pusey-Jones Plastometer, which is a dead-weight 
hardness tester rather than a plastometer. 

Generally speaking, portable hardness testers are 
spring-operated. Beyond this feature they have little 
in common with each other or with either the A.S.T.M. 
tester (1D) 314) or the Pusey-Jones Plastometer (D 531- 
39 T) (3). Figure 1 gives an indication of the dis- 
parity of results obtained with some of these instru- 


less 


ments. 

The situation is little better when a comparison is 
made of several durometers made by the same manu- 
facturer, as can be seen in Fig. 2, showing the hard- 
ness of one sample of rubber as measured by 20 in- 
struments which were in use in one factory. If the 
hardness of this compound were specified as 65 + 2, 
which is a common tolerance, the sample would have 
been rejected by eight of the durometers. 

Further indications of the lack of agreement among 
durometers may be found in the discussions of the 
Society’s Committee D-11. It is evident that a tech- 
nique of standardization is necessary and that the fun- 
damental principles should be known_to designers and 
users. This paper presents a resumé of the theoretical 
laws of penetration of a material such as vulcanized 
rubber, and their application in standardizing Shore 
Type A durometers as an example of one of the widely 


delivered at the meeting of Committee D-11 


Note: This paper was 
A.S.T.M., held in Atlantic City, N. J., on 


on Rubber Products of the 
June 28, 1940. 

(1) Physical Research Laboratory, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

(2) 1939 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part III, p. 347. 

(3) Ibid., p. 855. 

(4) Lewis Larrick, ““The Hardness of Rubber and Other Highly Elastic 
Materials,” Physical Review, Vol. 57, p. 358 (1940). 
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The Standardization of Durometers 


Hardness 





used hardness testers. Suggestions are made for an 
improved type of hardness tester. 


Theoretical Basis 


It has been found (4) that the penetration of vul- 
canized rubber by rigid spherical indentors follows the 
laws of classical elasticity for indentations as high as 
10 per cent of the diameter of the indenting sphere. At 
20 per cent the measured penetration is not much 
greater than that predicted by the theory. Theory and 
experiment show that: 

1. If a rigid spherical indentor is pressed into an 
isotropic elastic material, the penetration d is propor- 
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Fig. 3—The Mechanism of a Durometer 


tional to the two-thirds power of the Load / and in 
versely proportional to the cube root of the diameter 
D of the indentor, the proportionality factor contain- 


ing the elastic moduli. For vulcanized rubber, where 


Poisson’s ratio is “%, Young’s modulus F can be de 
termined by the relation: 
ad (OS6 / / ~D { ] ) 


Che normal detlection of the surface of the rub 
ber does not fall off rapidly with distance from the in 
dentor, being 4 per cent of the maximum indentation 
at a distance from the indentor equal to ten times the 


vadius of contact a \/(dD/2)). Therefore the 


indentor should be placed several times this distance 
from a free edge 

3. The compressive stress along the axis of pene 
tration has dropped to 1 per cent of its initial value 
in a distance equal to ten times the radius of contact 
Consequently the thickness of the sample should be 
this much 

4. The stress system at the center of contact is one 
of pure hydrostatic pressure 
5. The normal compressive stress, ~, in the contact 
area at a distance, r, from the center is 


p 3L (a yr?) Pra ~ oes 


where a is the radius of contact area. This is a maxi 
mum at the center and vanishes at the edge of contact. 


(5) Symposium on R P ) Cleveland Regional Meeting, Am 


So Testing Mats. (19 \ ble as separate publication.) 





The problem of penetration by a rigid cylinder was 
worked out early in the development of Elasticity 
Theory. If a rigid right cylinder is pressed into a 
plane surface, the indentation is proportional to the 
first power of the load and inversely proportional to 
the first power of the diameter, the proportionality fac- 
tor containing the elastic moduli. The normal com- 
pressive stress on the face of the cylinder 
p L/227a (a Pp... . (a) 
becomes infinite at the edge instead of dropping to 
zero as it does with the spherical indentor 


Standardization of Shore Durometers, Type A 


Shore has stated (5) that his specifications are as 
follows: “This instrument, in the absence of other spe 
cific demands made upon it with respect to calibration 
of the dial, has been originally provided with a simple 
metric scale. It has a frustum cone impresser pin 
3/64 in. in diameter, with the flat tip 1/32 in. The pin 
begins to yield and the indicator hand departs from 
zero after a pre-pressure of 2 oz., then pre ceeding up 
to 29 oz. at which point 100 is indicated on the dial. 
The total stroke of the pin is 0.1 in. so that each di- 
vision on the dial would stand for 0.001 in. of depth 
travel, which while not regularly shown would read in- 
versely, that is, the zero for the depth travel would 
be at 100 on the scale, and 100 depth would be at zero 
of the adopted scale.” 

The durometer is shown in Fig. 3. As the indentor 
13 is pushed into the case, rotating about & with re- 
spect to the case, the rack 9 turns the pinion 70 and 
carries the pointer 5 over the scale (not shown). Con- 
sequently the scale measures directly only the motion 
of the pin with respect to the case. This motion is re- 
sisted by the flexing of spring 7 but the reaction of 
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the spring through linkage / is not in the direction of 
motion of the impresser pin. Since the radius of the 
are of rotation of the lower end of the linkage can be 
varied considerably by moving slide 6, the load-deflec- 
tion curve of the instrument is not necessarily a 
straight line. The “stress-strain” curve of the upper 
bearing 3 is determined by the geometry of spring / 
and by the material of the spring but the region of this 
curve over which deflections of the pointer take place 
is determined by the length of linkage 4, once the nut 
2 has been securely locked. 

As the instrument is pressed against a rubber sur- 
face by the knurled thumbrest at the top, the pressure 
of application is transferred to the rubber through 
the pin. In order that no lateral forces be applied to 
the pin, the rest plates F, F’ must be parallel to the 
surface at all times. If the pressure is greater than 
that just necessary to define the plane of reference 
the rubber will rise in the hole in F, carrying the in- 
dentor up with it to a falsely high hardness figure. 

We see there are three adjustments—position of 
slide 6, length of linkage 4, and length of pin 13— 
which may be made to change the hardness reading of 
a durometer on a given sample. How does each of 
these adjustments influence the reading and the load- 
deflection relation’ This question was answered by 
manipulation of a single durometer. The effect of the 
first two adjustments was studied by moving slide 6 
to the left and to the right of normal and by rotating 
the collar clockwise and counterclockwise, separately 
and in combination. Nine settings were thus made. 
These adjustments gave the variations in hardnesses 
on four samples shown in Table I. It can be seen that 
large changes in hardness values of sample No. 1 
were produced, but no significant change in value for 
sample No. 4. Because of the coarseness of the screw 
in the turnbuckle linkage and the roughness of the 
trunion arm, it is difficult to make these adjustments 
precisely ‘ 
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Fig. 5—A Non-Linear Load-Scale Reading Curve 
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TABLE 1.—VARIATION IN READINGS OF Type A DurRo- 
METER WITH ADJUSTMENTS OF COLLAR AND SLIDE 


_ “ ~~ = 
Z. Z. Z. a 
Adjustment © v y y 
n S. W) S, 

1. Durometer adjusted to normal 
CE, oi cais cds a sweens 22 34 70 97 

2. Slide moved 0.02 in. to left of 
WEE Scouse cane and chuee ee 21 32 68 96 

3. Slide moved 0.02 in. to right of 
INS icin dd tel i sicaieawi Gers 24 36 70 96 

$+. Slide moved 0.08 in. to right of 
OOO © 55 cin cvinasavkennue 33 45 75 97 

5. Slide as in 4, collar turned two 
faces to right ... Aka a ae 28 41 75 96 

6. Collar as in 5, slide returned to 
normal position ..... «e+. ‘a 19 31 69 96 

7. Collar as in 6, slide moved 0.02 
in. to left of normal ........ 15 28 66 95 

8. Slide as in 7, collar turned two 
fetes So GEEE. sese> san ciececs 25 36 71 97 

9. Durometer returned approxi- 
mately to normal adjustments 22 34 70 96 





While making these two adjustments the loads at 
four scale points were measured, Fig. 4. Since the 
curves are all of the type y mx + b, it can be seen 
that by these two adjustments the load-deflection curve 
of a durometer may be moved parallel to itself (change 
in b) or rotated (change in m) or, generally, may be 
given both translation and rotation. Figure 5 shows a 
non-linear load-deflection curve obtained when the 
slide adjustment was set far toward the left, as it has 
been found in durometers received for calibration. 

In considering the third adjustment, it should be 
noted that the length of pin protruding can have no 
effect whatever on the load-deflection curve, though 
it does change the hardness reading obtained with any 
given sample of rubber. If d is the penetration into 
the rubber (length protruding), in inches, and S the 
corresponding scale reading it follows, from the geom- 
etry of the rack-and-pinion mechanism, that, neglect- 
ing the small departure from the straight-line motion 
of the pin, 


d & {S. S) mK (L, Pee fy 


where: 

K =a constant defined by the geometry of 
the mechanism, 

S, = the scale reading when the base of the 
pin is flush with the surface of the rest- 
plate, 

m = the slope of the load-deflection line, and 

L, and L = the corresponding loads. 


If the instrument were of the dead-load type the 
penetration from the reference plane (infinite hard- 
ness) would be independent of the length of indentor. 
In this durometer, however, the applied load is nearly 
proportional to the movement of the indentor from its 
position at zero hardness, and the length of scale be- 
tween zero and infinite hardness depends on the pro- 
truding length of indentor. 

In order to determine the magnitude of the effect, 
a particular instrument was adjusted by changing the 
protruding length of indentor to read, successively, 
95.5, 100, 105 when pressed against a flat piece of 
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plate glass. The hardness values of a series of rubber 
blocks were observed for each value of S, and the 
penetration calculated by Eq. 4, with the results shown 
in Fig. 6. These data show that the hardness reading 
on any sample depends on the length of pin, and the 
variation in hardness readings from this cause is 
greatest at the upper end of the scale. Therefore, this 
length must be specified with close tolerances. 

The specifications quoted at the beginning of this 
section are not clear and there is no mention of toler- 
ances. It must be inferred that a linear load-deflection 
curve is assumed by the manutacturer in order that 
the two loads given shall uniquely determine the rela- 
tion. That few durometers in use comply with these 
simple specifications on load is shown by the data in 
Fig. 7. Not one of these five instruments complied 
with the load specifications, all five having lower than 
specified ‘“‘pre-pressures” and three of the five having 
lower than normal 100-division loads. 

l‘urthermore, the durometers met with in use do 
not conform to specifications in the other two respects 
in which specifications are given, as can be seen from 
Table I]. It is true that the variations in length of 
pin given in the table are not large, per se, but, as the 
data in Fig. 6 show, a slight change in length may 
make a large change in hardness value, especially at 
the upper end of the scale. The diameters of base 
of indentors have been found to vary over a wide range, 
from 3 per cent below, to 11 per cent above, the speci 
fed value. Since the penetration is theoretically in 
versely proportional to diameter, there would be a wide 
variation in hardness readings among these five instru 
ments. even when all are set to the same loads 

\s a result of the foregoing study of durometer ac 
tion the following procedure for standardization was 
adopted by the B. F. Goodrich Co. in November, 1936: 

1. The instrument is put into good mechanical condi 
tion, that is, cleaned, bearings set properly to minimize 
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Fig. 0—The Effect of Length of Indentor 
on Hardness Readings and Penetrations 
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Fig. /—Load-Scale Reading Curves of Durometers 


friction, pointer adjusted, parallax eliminated, and 
back-lash in the rack and pinion reduced as far as 
feasible. 

2. The base of the pin is examined under a microm- 
eter microscope. If not flat and circular the pin is 
either replaced or ground. 

3. The load-deflection curve is adjusted to a straight 
line ; the pre-pressure is taken as 57 g. (2 oz.) and the 
100 division load as 822 g. (29 oz.) on a 0.0312 + 
0.003-in. diameter indentor. If the diameter of the 
base 1s larger, or smaller, than 0.0312 in. the loads are 
changed in direct proportion. A tolerance of not more 
than 5 g. is permitted on the load at any point. 

4. The length of pin protruding from the rest plate 
is adjusted until, when the durometer is pressed against 
a flat plate glass surface, the pointer covers the 100- 
division mark on the scale. 





TABLE I].—OBSERVED LENGTHS OF PIN AND BASE Dr- 
AMETERS OF INDENTORS OF FIveE Type A DUROMETERS. 


Deviation Deviation 


from Diam from 
Length, Specification eter, Specification 
Instrument i. per cent in. per cent 
Specification .. 0.09375 P 0.03125 eas 
_ ee saves CRON +1.4 0.0347 +1] 
No. 2 0.0933 —1.5 0.0341 L 9 
No. 3 0.0939 +-(),.2 0.0326 
No. 4 0.0939 +0).2 % wae 
No. 5 0.1010 +77 0.0304 3 


“Badly rounded at edge 
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TasBLe III.—ANALystIs oF TWENTY REPRESENTATIVE Type A DUROMETERS 


Diam- Hardness 
eter of Sample No.1 Sample No.2 Sample No.3 Sample No. 4 
Face,m. Before After Before After Before After Before After Condition of Face of Indentor 
OE ae 0.0320 22 22 37 35 74 70 06 96 Flat, small nicks, edge rounded slightly. 
No. 2 0.0311 25 23 37 35 72 70 08 96 Flat, edge rounded slightly. 
SS 0.0271 29 23 39 35 71 70 96 97 Flat, edge rounded slightly. 
No. 4 0.0304 28 23 39 35 73 70 100 96 Flat, edge sharp. 
No. 5 0.0289 25 22 35 35 64 70 80 96 Flat, edge rounded slightly. 
No. 6 0.0303 23 22 36 35 70 70 97 96 Flat, edge sharp. 
No. 7 0.0314 23 22 34 35 72 70 100 96 Flat, edge sharp. 
No. & 0.0313 24 22 34 35 70 70) 97 C6 Flat, edge rounded slightly. 
No. 9 0.0305 26 21 37 34 71 70 97 96 Flat, edge sharp. 
No. 10 0.0322 24 22 37 34 73 70 101 97 Flat, edge sharp. 
No. 11 0.0296 28 22 39 35 73 70 98 96 Out of round, edge rounded. 
No. 12 0.0306 27 21 42 34 76 70 99 96 Edge turned over in places. 
No. 13 0.0323 28 22 38 35 72 70 98 96 Edge rounded, surface pitted. 
No. 14 0.0303 25 22 36 35 70 70 99 96 Edge rounded considerably. 
ee SP Gaiaisek §= denen 3] 22 42 35 74 70 95 96 Diameter greater than specification, 
edge rounded. 
No. 16 0.0341 24 23 37 35 74 70 99 96 Diameter greater than specification, 
edge rounded. 
No. 17 0.0349 23 22 33 35 70 70 98 96 Diameter greater than specification, 
edge rounded. 
No. 18 0.0334 25 22 36 35 72 70 98 96 Diameter greater than _— specification, 
surface rough. 
No. 19 wn 0.0280 25 22 39 35 75 70 98 96 Surface rough and pitted, edge broken 
No. 20 soled 0.0292 18 22 29 34 61 70 84 06 Surface rough, out of round. 





5. The final check on adjustments 3 and 4 is made 
with the back of the case closed tightly by means of 
both screws. 

6. During readings, the durometer is held with the 
rest plates F and F’ parallel to the surface of the sam- 
ple and pressed slowly against the sample with just suf- 
ficient force to insure contact. The initial deflection is 
taken as the reading. 

It will be noticed that the departures from manufac- 
turer’s standards are few, but that compliance with tol- 
erances is rigorous. 

These standards have been in use at the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. for over three years, with approximately 70 
durometers kept under control. Each durometer is 
returned regularly for routine inspection at least once 
a year. If, for any reason, the reliability of a durom- 
eter becomes questionable, it is immediately sent in 
for adjustment. Thus, over a period of several years, 
data have been acquired on the performance of the 
program. 

The analysis of the first 20 durometers which were 
adjusted is illustrative of the value of this work. It 
will be noticed (Table III) that the data are divided 
into two groups. The ten durometers listed above the 
dividing rule in the table were standardized according 
to the procedure given above, those below the rule in 
the table were calibrated by comparison with standard- 
ized durometers because of the reasons given in the 
last column. These durometers could have been stand- 
ardized if facilities were available for grinding the 
indentors but this was found unnecessary. 

The hardnesses given in Table III were obtained by 
the author. Since the factor of personal prejudice 
cannot be completely eliminated by any one person, 
these data do not constitute reliable proof that the 
standardizing technique is successful. Proof which is 
independent of the personal factor is presented in Ta- 
ble IV. These data were compiled by Ivan Gazdik, of 
this laboratory, by collecting readings from six techni- 
cal men for several compounds tested with their own 
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durometers—which were standardized by the above 
method. Only two of the six have had any instruction 
in the author’s technique of reading the durometer and 
only one knew that any comparison was being made. 


General Principles of Hardness Tester Design 


Several conclusions can be drawn from this work 
concerning the design of an ideal hardness tester. Ob- 
viously the manufacturer must maintain definite and 
close tolerances on every variable (including friction) 
in order that his instruments shall be reproducible 
among themselves. 

The readings given by an ideal tester measure a 
fundamental physical property of the sample, either 
the elastic modulus or a related quantity. A portable 
tester can do this most readily by indicating the force 
required to produce a specified small indent. The non- 
portable laboratory instrument can be equipped with 
several weights and a range of indentor sizes for the 
measurement of a wide range of hardnesses. 

The ideal indentor itself is spherical (ball tipped) 
rather than cylindrical or “conical.” The flat-faced 
indentor produces infinite compressive stress at the 
edge of contact (Eq. 3), causing abnormal wear at 





PERSONAL VARIATIONS IN STANDARDIZED 
DUROMETERS. 


TABLE IV. 


Hardness Read by Observer 


Sample a Ga K F S G 
ag 36 37 360=—- 337 to 38) S87 to38)—s 8H 
ey, ye dana 33 34to35 35 SMto35 35to36 33 
ee 38 38 39 40 40 37 
aa 41 41 41 41 4] 40 
E 55 55 54 53 55 53 
Be ear 38 to 39 41 4] a oa 40 
Se 58 58to60 57 pain’ — 57 
_ See 45 45 45 wha 45 45 
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of the indentor, and making the reading sensi 
lhe spherical indentor, on the 


the edge 
tive to surtace triction 
other hand, receives little wear because the compressive 
Also, the 
indentation varies with the cube root of the sphere 
diameter, rather than with the first power of the cylin 
der diameter, making the hardness readings with a 
spherical indentor less sensitive to slight variations 


ge of contact 


stress drops to zero alt the ed 


from the spec ified diameter 

lhe penetration produced by the tester can be any 
convenient value up to 10 to 15 per cent of the diame 
Since existing hardness 


| 


ter of the spl erical indentot 
testers employ a wide range of penetrations, up to 300 
per cent of the diameter of indentor, a sample whose 
true hardness lies at one end of such a scale is being 
examined at high penetration, but a hardness at the 
other end of the scale is observed under very low in 
dentation Chis is one of the reasons why the relation 
between “durometer hardness” and ‘‘shear modulus” 
is subject to so much controversy in discussions about 
rubber mountings 


The sample whose hardness is being measured must 
be thick enough to eliminate the effect of the Support 
ing surface, the minimum thickness being about 10 


VdbD ; With teste now available it is possibli to 


reverse the oradet 


rdness of two samples as given 


by different durometers if the softer sample is consid 
erably thinner than the other. 

The ideal hardness tester has within itself means for 
establishing a reference plane of penetration. In the 
deadweight instrument the zero plane can be approxt- 
mated very closely by the application of a load which 
is negligible compared to the load under which the 
penetration is measured. Since the suggested portable 
tester measures force at a fixed penetration, the refer 
ence plane is determined by a flat annular plate on the 
bottom of the case, around the indentor. This plate 
must not in any sense be a “pressure foot.” Pressure 
applied to the rubber over an annular ring forces the 
rubber up into the hole, producing a false reference 
plane. In addition, rubber under compression is hard 
er than normal. Consequently, the portable durometer 
is pressed against the sample with just sufficient force 
to insure contact between surface and reference plane. 

It should be realized that the ideal hardness tester 
considered here will give reproducible readings on a 
perfectly elastic material. However, if the sample 
shows any elastic after-effect, such as is present tn rub- 
ber, the actual hardness will depend on the rate of ap- 
plication of load, just as it depends on the temperature, 
and degree of stretch, of the sample. All of these fac- 
tors must be fixed to attain agreement on even empiri 
cal “hardness” measurements throughout the industry. 





Rubber Dies for 


HI largest piece Of rubber ever designed for com 
mercial application by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, is making an important contribution to 

the constantly increasing pace of civil and military 

urcraft production. Weighing approximately 4,000 

pounds—and measuring 160 inches tn length, 57 inches 

in width and 11 inches in thickness—rubber slabs have 
been installed in huge oil - hydraulic, rapid - acting 
presses at the plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 

Santa Monica, Califormia, for blanking and forming 

millions of aircraft parts made from sheet metal 

Originally developed by Douglas, the process is now 


by a number of manufacturers 


employed under licenss 

In ordinary stamping operations of this type, flat 
metal is stamped into shape by setting a concave or 

female’ die in the base of a toggle or hydraulic press, 
and a convex or “‘male” die in the ram of the press, 
sliding the flat metal between both dies and then bring 
ing the ram of the press down hard under tremendous 
pressure. In the new method, rubber is confined with 
in a steel container which descends slowly upon a low 
er press table where many types of dies may be op 
erated simultaneously. When pressure is applied the 
rubber conforms to the shape of the dies, thus forming 
and blanking sheets into their desired shapes. In three 
presses operated by Douglas, blanking and forming 
operations are contemporaneous. 

The new method creates a simple but effective pro 
cedure for fabrication of sheet metal parts. Distinct 
production economies and advantages result from this 
new application, which, like similar ones, is made pos 
sible by the fact that rubber is incompressible, but can 
be altered in shape without variation in volume. Em 
ploying a rubber slab, only one half of the usual pair 
of dies is required, due to the rubber conforming to 
the opposite shape of any object when under pressure. 
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Metal Stamping 


This, and the fact that the dies may be made from 
wood substitutes, or from soft metals, instead of the 
customary tool steel, cuts costs to a fraction of former 
methods. 

Parts pressed out by the new rubber slab process 
have no scratches or burrs on the side brought 1m con- 
tact with the slab, thus eliminating the necessity for 
burnishing or buffing operations in most cases. In 
those cases where a specific type of burled or other 
decorative surface is desired on one side of the finished 
product, the design may be impressed on the surface 
prior to the forming and flanging, and will not be 
damaged during these operations by the rubber slab. 





Rubber slab used for blanking operations 
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RUBBER— 
A Strategic Raw 


Material 


BY P. W. BARKER 


Business Specialist, 
Rubber and Rubber Manufacturers Section 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 


National defense preparations continue to occupy the nation’s legis- 
lators at Washington, as well as industry in general. The fact that 
rubber is one of the strategic materials upon which the United States 
must depend on foreign sources of supply has been strongly stressed 
in recent months. The initial report of the Materials Procurement 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission revealed 


that rubber 


ras the first material given consideration by the Com- 


mission. The accompanying article, therefore, taken from the first 
issue of “Domestic Commerce Weekly,” a new periodical of the 


ODERN military operations re- 

quire millions of men and tre- 

mendous supplies of strategic 
materials, one of the most important 
of which is rubber. Every military 
plan considers the availability of rub- 
ber along with iron, clothing, food- 
stuffs, and other essential materials, for, without rub- 
ber, automobiles and tanks would lose their mobility, 
airplanes could not successfully leave the ground and 
return, and the machinery of naval vessels could not 
attain maximum efficiency. Rubber enters our every- 
day lives to such an extent that few give thought to 
its sources or history. It is accepted as being one of 
the necessities of modern civilization. Large quantities 
of rubber are used annually in the United States 
about 1,350,000,000 pounds at the present time—and 
our yearly requirement for rubber has made it the 
item of greatest value imported by this country during 
the last 5 years, averaging more than $151,000,000 per 
annum and exceeding the cost of such important 
foreign-produced commodities as cane sugar, coffee, 
wood pulp, and raw silk. About 500 American estab- 
lishments are engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
products, and the industry gives employment directly 
to more than 150,000 persons who manufacture goods 
valued at over $1,000,000,000 annually at retail. 

Rubber is one of the many useful products con- 
tributed to civilization through the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. Spanish and Portuguese historians, writing of the 
New World, claimed that Columbus on his second 
vovage of discovery saw the natives playing games 
with bouncing balls made from the juice of trees, and 
that Emperor Montezuma in 1520 entertained Cortez 
and his soldiers in Mexico City with a game played 
with such balls. Excavations of ruins in Central and 
South America give scientists reason to believe that 
rubber was known to.the Indians of America as early 
as the eleventh century A.D., if not before. 
Francois Fresneau and Charles Marie de la Con- 

damine, French scientists, first reported the existence 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which replaces “Do- 
mestic Commerce,” which not only reviews rubber’s position as a 
strategic material but puts forth a plan for accomplishing America’s 
independence from foreign sources, should prove of specific interest. 


of rubber to the French Academy in 1736 and 1751. 
Another famous name associated with rubber is that 
of Joseph Priestley, English chemist, the discoverer 
of oxygen. In the preface to a work published in 1770, 
Priestley invited attention to “a substance excellently 
adapted to the purpose of wiping from paper the 
marks of a black lead pencil.” This substance was 
given the name “rubber” by the English, and _ its 
origin was indicated by the adjective “india” or “in- 
dian” to denote its origin among the Indians. 

Rubber is a coherent, elastic solid obtained from 
a milky liquid (not to be confused with the sap) which 
occurs in the bark and in the roots, stem, branches 
leaves, and fruit of a wide variety of plants, growing, 
for the most part, in the Tropics. The rubber of com 
merce is almost entirely the product of a tree known 
as Hevea brasiliensis which grows wild in the Amazon 
Valley, but which has been transplanted and cultivated 
in the Middle East. Although Brazil was the original 
home of this rubber tree, the countries and islands in 
southeastern Asia produce practically all of the world’s 
supply of rubber today. 

The area producing rubber falls mostly within a 
belt encircling the earth at the Equator between 10° 
North and 10° South. In certain parts of this region, 
temperature and rainfall are favorable, and winds of 
high velocity destructive to rubber trees are practicaly 
unknown. In 1939 approximately 9,000,000 acres of 
land in this Equatorial region were devoted to rubber 
plantations—52.9 per cent of the total on British ter- 
ritory (British Malaya, Ceylon, India, Burma, Sara- 
wak, British North Borneo); 39.0 per cent, Nether- 
lands East Indies; 3.7 per cent, French Indochina; 
3.0 per cent, Thailand (Siam) ; and 1.4 per cent, Africa, 
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brazil, and Central America. About 53 per cent of the 
rubber plantation area consists of estates of more than 
100 acres each, almost all of European ownership, and 
the remaining 47 per cent is composed of estates under 
100 acres each, largely of native ownership. 
Concentration of the rubber-producing industry in 
the Middle East has facilitated restriction of the out- 
put of rubber with a view to increasing its world mar- 
ket price and returning profits to the producers. An 
this nature was made by Brazil in 


early attempt ot 
1910, before the plantation rubber industry had become 
important, but this attempt was unsuccessful. In 
1909 and 1910 (owing partly to the advent of the 
automobile with its need for rubber tires) rubber 
prices did reach the high point of about $3 a pound, 
but the absence of a Brazilian monopoly of the rub- 
ber supply and the appearance of large quantities of 
plantation rubber on the market broke the attempted 


restrictive measures 


Second Attempt at Restriction 


Another attempt at restriction of rubber was made 
in British Malaya and Ceylon in the period 1922 to 
1928, and prices of rubber, largely through specula- 
tion, were driven to more than $1 a pound during 1925. 
The high prices of this restriction period, called the 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme, encouraged the plant- 
ing of immense areas of rubber by the natives in 
Netherlands East Indies, and when the new plantings 
began bearing, the areas of British Malaya and Ceylon 
lost their effective monopoly of the rubber supply and 
the scheme was abandoned. By reason of the low 
prices of 1932 and 1933 of less than 3 cents a pound, 
another restriction scheme was instituted in July, 1934, 
the International Rubber Regulation Agreement, which 
embraced areas supplying approximately 95 per cent 
of the total rubber. This restriction scheme is still 
effective and has been largely responsible for increas- 
ing the price of rubber from 3 cents a pound in 1933 
to over 20 cents in 1940 

On plantations, rubber trees are planted about 100 
to the acre, and the average annual yield of rubber is 
about 400 pounds or 150 gallons of liquid latex, the 
juice obtained by incising the bark of the trees. Highet 
vields have been obtained from special high-yielding 
stock. Latex contains about one-third dry rubber and 
two-thirds water, the latter being separated by the ad- 
dition of a weak acid solution which causes coagula 
tion, a process somewhat similar to the souring and 
curdling of milk. Most rubber comes to market in the 
form of sheets which are prepared on the rubber plan- 
tations by machinery, but in recent years liquid rubber 
latex also is shipped to rubber manufacturers after 
the addition of a preservative, such as ammonia, to 
keep the latex from coagulating. It has been the ready 
availability of supplies of latex which has brought 
about the increased manufacture of rubber products 
directly from latex. 

Successful rubber manufacture is based on the dis- 
covery of vulcanization by which a mixture of rubber 
and sulfur is heated to a high degree of temperature, 
the resulting product being vulcanized rubber which is 
practically impervious to ordinary changes in tempera- 
ture. Before this discovery in 1839 by Charles Good- 
year, of New Haven, Conn., rubber products melted 
in the heat of summer and cracked with brittleness in 
cold weather, making them little more than curiosities. 
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Prior to 1914 the bulk of the world’s rubber 
originated from wild trees growing in the Amazon 
Valley ; from trees and shrubs in Central America and 
Mexico; and from trees, shrubs, and vines in Africa 
and southeast Asia. In that year, however, rubber 
from the eastern plantations which had been begun in 
1876 from seeds obtained in Brazil by Sir Henry A. 
Wickham, an Englishman, amounted to more than one- 
half the total; and from that time onward the bulk of 
the world’s rubber supply has come from plantations. 
Today about 97 per cent of the total is plantation- 
grown, coming to America from a distance of over 
10,000 miles. In normal times most of our rubber sup- 
ply passes through the Suez Canal and across the At- 
lantic Ocean, but when war involves the Mediterranean 
area, rubber journeys the longer route around the Cape 
of Good Hope, or comes across the Pacific Ocean 
direct to Pacific ports or through the Panama Canal 
to Atlantic ports. 

It is the long ocean voyage of over 10,000 miles to 
the United States and over 5,000 miles for most 
European countries that makes supplies of this 
strategic material of the first consideration for the 
conduct of war. Without naval power, a country is 
deprived of supplies of rubber at the outset of war 
and is faced immediately with the necessity for sub- 
stitution. Germany half succeeded in manufacturing 
commercially useful synthetic rubber during the 
World War, and during the present European con- 
flict it is reported that Germany has almost become in- 
dependent of natural rubber requirements by substitu- 
tion of synthetic rubber. In this respect it must be em- 
phasized that the needs of Germany for rubber are 
about one-sixth those of the United States, which an- 
nually consumes one-half of the world’s output. 


Other Sources of Natural Rubber 


How could the United States find a substitute for 
rubber in the event of war which cut off supplies from 
the Middle Eastern countries, the source of 95 per cent 
of our present supply? Many erroneously think that 
more complete exploitation of resources in the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be the answer. The greatest 
amount of rubber ever produced in any year by 
any of the territories in the Western Hemisphere was 
65,000 tons (40,000 Amazon Valley in 1912, 10,000 
guayule from Mexico in 1910, and 15,000 tons in 1910 
from other Americas). This amount of rubber was pro- 
duced at extremely high prices of well over a dollar a 
pound and it is believed that a wartime need by the 
United States could not produce more—perhaps not 
half as much. Another consideration is the need for 
rubber by the rubber-manufacturing industries in South 
America which would divert part of the production. 
Even 65,000 tons of natural rubber from the Western 
Hemisphere would be only 11 per cent of the total 
requirements of the United States; current peacetime 
needs being 600,000 tons of natural rubber and 180,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber a year, there would be the 
necessity of substituting other products for rubber in 
the manufacture of war materials. 

Another long-term consideration would be the culti- 
vation of rubber in the Western Hemisphere and pos- 
sibly the United States. Congress has appropriated 
$500,000 to the Department of Agriculture to study 
and encourage rubber production in South and Cen- 
tral America. Several American experimental ven- 
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Increased production of guayule 
rubber in Mexico and planting 
and cultivation of this shrub in 
the United States is part of the 
author's plan to assure the 
United States freedom from for- 
eign sources of supply. The il- 
lustration on the right is of a 
“Caterpillar” tractor harvesting 
guayule on the Continental Rub- 
ber plantation in Salinas, Cal 


tures to cultivate rubber in this territory have met with 
indifferent success owing to attacks of leaf disease 
and to the absence of an adequate and trained labor 
force. These problems, however, are not believed to 
be impossible of solution, according to experts who 
have witnessed such experiments. Rubber trees mature 
in 5 years, and guayule shrubs mature in from 3 to 5 
years. Guayule probably could be grown successfully 
in the United States. The shrub is native to certain 
areas in our Southwest, and rubber has been pro- 
duced from guayule in California. The time element, 
however, would make consideration of other possible 
sources of the utmost importance. 

The use of reclaimed rubber, manufactured from 
discarded tires and other rubber products, and the 
conservation of the small amount of natural rubber 
available at the outbreak of a war, would serve to 
keep our manufacturing industry in operation at a 
curtailed rate for the first year or perhaps the second 
year of the war. But then would come the acute need 
for natural rubber or a good substitute. 

The only immediate answer is synthetic rubber, and 
that this product would solve the problem of our war- 
time rubber supply is the belief of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, according to a _ recent 
press release to the effect that, given a reasonable time, 
domestic manufacturers of synthetic rubber have the 
potential ability to free the United States of the need 
of importing natural rubber. About 2,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubbers were produced in this country during 
1939, and less than 10,000 tons will be produced in 
1940 even if the Defense Commission lends the in- 
fluence of the Government to the financial and tech- 
nical problems of production now confronting the in- 
dustry. 

With our peacetime annual needs for new natural 
rubber reaching almost the 600,000-ton figure, it is ap- 
parent that great development must be made in the 
domestic manufacture of synthetic rubbers before this 
country can become entirely free of the need of im- 
porting crude rubber. 

The United States Government has recognized for 
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some time the grave needs of the country for this 
strategic raw material. By the terms of an Anglo- 
American exchange agreement, the United States has 
agreed to exchange cotton for 86,000 tons of rubber, 
which is to be held for actual emergency requirements 
Through the establishment of a private corporation 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
provision of large loans, the Government and rubber 
manufacturers have effected two agreements with the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee to pur- 
chase additional quantities of 150,000 tons of rubber 
during 1940 and 180,000 tons in 1941 as a wartime 
measure. At the end of July, 1940, 34,000 tons of 
rubber had been received and warehoused in _ the 
United States under the cotton-rubber agreement, but 
purchases have not been appreciable on the projects in- 
volving 150,000 and 180,000 tons. By the terms of a 
Presidential proclamation of July 2, crude rubber, re- 
claimed rubber, and scrap rubber may be exported 
from the United States, after July 5, 1940, only upon 
license obtained from the Department of State, a na- 
tional defense measure. 

It appears that early in 1941 the vigorous efforts 
now being made for the preparedness and national de- 
fense of the United States will be successful so far as 
supplies of rubber are concerned. Freedom from an 
absolute dependence upon control over rubber here- 
tofore exercised by plantations more than 10,000 miles 
from the United States will be achieved by: (1) a 
supply or stock pile of the best grades of plantation 
rubber warehoused in this country and held for use 
only in a national emergency; (2) encouragement of 
production of synthetic rubbers in the United States; 
(3) increased production of reclaimed rubber in the 
United States from rubber scrap, and possibly by (4) 
increased production of guayule rubber in Mexico; 
(5) exploitation of Western Hemisphere rubber 
sources; and (6) planting and cultivation of guayule 
rubber in the United States. As a final resort, a con- 
servation campaign could be inaugurated to save use 
of tires and tubes, about three-fourths of our rubber 
being consumed in these products. 
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EC ditovin 5 


HE announcement — by 


Stabilizing Jesse H. Jones, Federal 


: loan Administrator, on 
Rubber Prices \ugust 17, to the effect 
that the recently-organized 
Rubber Reserve Company, the function of which 1s 
to purchase and store crude rubber for use in emer 
gency only, had entered a new agreement with the In 
ternational Rubber Regulation Committee calling for 
the purchase of approximately 180,000 tons of rubber 
during 1941 was welcomed not only by those engaged 
in preparations for the national defense but by the rub- 
ber industry at large as well. Aside from assuring this 
country of an emergency supply of rubber, the pacts 
between the Rubber Reserve Company and the Regula- 
tion Committee will do much toward stabilizing the 
price of rubber 

Under the terms of the first pact between the two 
organizations named above, which called for the pur 
chase of approximately 150,000 tons during 1940, there 
is a stipulation which provides that the United States 
shall pay only 18 to 20 cents a pound, with all pur 
chases to be made on the open market. The new pact 
provides for a price between 17 and 18% cents a 
pound, f.o.b. transoceanic shipping points. In other 
words, under the second pact the New York price in 
some cases will be slightly higher than that provided in 
the first pact In any case, the purchasing policy dic- 
tated in the pacts will stabilize the price of rubber 
within the range set in both agreements. 

There is, however, one danger point, 1.e., What will 
happen to the price of rubber in the event of peace 
between Germany and England? Whether the cushion 
of United States reserve purchases would be effective 
in such an event is highly conjectural. Due to war con- 
ditions shipping and insurance costs are high. Under 
the terms of the agreements between the Rubber Re- 
serve Company and the Regulation Committee it would 
appear that the former would have to keep on paying a 
price between the limits set even if lower shipping and 
insurance costs, under peace-time conditions, would 
warrant a price reduction. The texts of the agreements 
do not contain any clause dealing with this eventuality. 
It might be a good idea for all concerned if the Gov 
ernment made itself clear on this point. 







































( INGRESS recently ap- 
i iated $500,000 to 
Surve S in propria J os 

y cover the expenses of sur- 


Latin America veys to be conducted under 


the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine the best possible loca- 
tions for rubber cultivation in South and Central 
America. As most members of the rubber industry 
will recall, similar survey parties were sent from this 
country to the same countries back in 1923 and 1924, 
indirectly as a result of the initiation and operation of 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme. The excellent re 
ports of these earlier survey parties are to be found in 
the “Crude Rubber Survey,” a massive book consisting 
of a number of separate Trade Information Bulletins, 
that devoted to “Rubber Production of the Amazon 
Valley” alone occupying 369 pages. 

In view of the availability of these reports—and cer- 
tainly conditions affecting rubber cultivation have not 
changed radically in the countries concerned in the past 
sixteen years—the need for the present survey activi- 
ties might seem surprising, until one learns more of the 
actual intention and purpose of the new surveyors. It 
seems that at least two parties will go to already fav- 
ored points in South America, where soil, climate, and 
rainfall are suitable for the cultivation of rubber, and 
there they will not only make a new survey but will 
encourage the natives to plant and cultivate rubber, 
providing proved, high-yielding stock for this purpose. 

In addition, it is understood that another feature of 
the work of the Department of Agriculture will be 
the initiation and carrying out of breeding and cross- 
pollination experiments. As is well known, the South 
American leaf disease is very harmful to cultivated 
stands of rubber in Latin America. The Department 
of Agriculture has been conducting some cross-pollin- 
ation experiments in Central America with a view to 





obtaining a strain resistant or free from the leaf dis- 
ease. It is not known how successful the experi- 
ments have been to date, but on more than one occa- 
sion botanists of the Department have stated their con- 
fidence in the eventual control or elimination of the 
disastrous disease. In the light of these revelations, 
the scientists being sent to Latin America must be 
considered far more than mere “survey” parties. 
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THOMAS ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 
AS PRESIDENT OF GOODYEAR 


\s noted in a brief last-minute para- 
graph in the preceding issue, Paul W. 
Litchheld, in a reorganization of the 
management of the Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., divested himself o 
of president of that company, as of 
September 1, but retained the chairman 
ship of the board. Edwin J. Thomas, 
execulive vice president advanced to the 
presidency 

Public announcement of the change 


Litchfield in Akron 


on August 12 before a gathering of the 


was made by M1 


supervision and executive personnel of 
the company. “It amounts to a division 
of responsibilities,” Mr. Litchfield stated 
in making his announcement to. the 


Goodyear group. “As chairman of the 
board I shall continue to be the senior 
active executive of the company and 
primarily responsible for policy The 
otfice of pre sident will be concerned with 
the execution of policy and the two 


offices will jointly share the 


selection 
and direction of personnel.” 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Litchfeld paid warm tribute to the 
qualifications of Mr. Thomas, who is a 
native son of Akron, born about the 
time Goodyear was organized and whose 
training has been closely directed by 
Mr. Litchfield during many years, 


Litchfield’s History with Company 


Litchfield celebrated the 
anniversary of his association 


In July Mr 
fortietl 
with Goodyear and his sixty-fifth birth- 
lay. During the years of this associa- 
tion he has directed the purchase and 
processing of one-eighth of all of the 
rubber grown in the world. Not long 
out of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, he joined the young and strug- 
gling company as superintendent in 1900. 
He became vice-president and factory 
manager in 1915 and succeeded the late 
George M. Stadelman to the presidency 
in 1926. He became chairman of the 
board in 1930 

Mr. Thomas is the eighth to hold the 
presidency of the company which was 
organized in 1898 by F. A. and C. W. 
Seiberling. After a period as secretary 
to Mr. Litchfield, who was then factory 
manager, Mr. Thomas became head of 
the flying squadron and then manager 
of factory personnel. He was in Cali- 
fornia from 1928 to 1930 as general 
superintendent of the Los Angeles Good- 
year plant and returned to Akron to be- 
come assistant factory manager. In 
1933, following the death of William 
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the title 





Edwin J. Thomas 








Stephens, he became general superin- 
tendent of the Akron factories and in 
1935 was sent to Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, as managing director of Good- 
year’s subsidiary there. On his return 
from England in 1936 he was made as- 
sistant to the president and in 1938 he 
was elected executive vice-president. 


Offers New Green Pigments 


A new series of green pigments, under 
the name of Utility Greens, are now 
being offered to the rubber industry by 
the Utility Color Co., Inc., 377 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. The pig- 
ments were developed by the company 
and will be handled exclusively by them. 
Large amounts may be incorporated into 
rubber compounds, according to the 
manufacturers, without any processing 
difficulties and with good dispersion 
qualities. Utility Greens are said to be 
entirely inert, to be compatible with all 
known fillers, to have no effect on ac 
celeration or retardation of cure, and to 
be non-discoloring in any combination. 
Laboratory tests are said to indicate 
that the new pigments are superior in 
color strength when compared to chrom- 
ium oxide. They can be blended to pro- 
duce clean intermediate colors. Utility 
Greens are recommended by the manu- 
facturer for use in drug sundries, all 
rubber garden products, footwear, etc. 


CONGRESS PROGRAM COMPLETED 
BY RUBBER SAFETY SECTION 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council has completed its pro 
gram for presentation during the 29th 
National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, which will be held on October 7-11 
at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. Two 
sessions will be held by the Rubber 
Section, on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons, October 7 and &, while a luncheon 
will be held on Tuesday. Thursday, 
October 10, has been designated as Rub 
ber Section Day at the Exposition which 
will feature safety devices 

\t the first session, on Monday after- 
noon, which will be held in the West 
(Assembly on the third floor of the 
Stevens, a general report of activities 
will be given by R. W. Morse (Fire 
stone), General Chairman of the Sec 
tion, following which A. C. Horrocks 
(Goodyear) will deliver a paper on 
“Getting Safety Off the Defensive.” 
Two 30-minute talks on rubber industry 
equipment will then be presented, the 
first, “Safety in Original Design,” by 
R. A. North (Farrel-Birmingham), and 
“Overcoming Existing 
by E. W. Beck 


Discussion on these 


the second, 
Equipment Hazards,” 
(U. S. Rubber). 
two papers will be led by D. G. Welch 
(Hewitt Rubber). 


Three Papers for Tuesday 


Three papers are scheduled for pres- 
entation at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, t.e., “Placement of Accident Re 
sponsibility,” by Paul Van Cleef (Van 
Cleef Brothers); “Modernizing Safety 
Advertising,” by Lawrence H. Selz, of 
the Chicago organization of the same 
name; and “Dermatitis in the Rubber 
Industry,” by Dr. W. E. Obetz, Medical 
Investigator, Division of Safety & Hy- 
giene, Industrial Commission of Ohio. 
Discussions at this session will be led 
by William H. MacKay (Dunlop) and 
Dr. J. Newton Shirley (Arrow Mutual 
Liability ). 

J. T. Kidney (Goodyear) will act as 
toastmaster at the Tuesday luncheon. 
During the luncheon election of officers 
for the 1940-41 season will take place 
and presentation of safety awards to 
winners in the last annual contest will 
be made, Outstanding facts of the Safety 
Contest for 1939-40 will be given by 
G. E. Teal, safety supervisor, Naugatuck, 
Conn., plant, U. S. Rubber Co., who is 
chairman of the Statistics and Contest 
Committee of the Council’s Rubber Sec- 
tion. “Something different” is also prom- 
ised during the luncheon. 
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GOODYEAR INTRODUCES FABRIC 
FEATURING VARIETY OF USES 


\ new fabric which features immum 
erable uses, waterproofed with a coat- 
ing of a synthetic substitute for rubber, 
which is said to have all of the natural 
product's advantages and none ot its 
disadvantages, has been introduced by 


& Rubber Co., 
Pliosheen is the name given to 


the Goodyear lire 
\kron 


the new fabric, called the result of the 


research conducted by Goodyear in re 
cent years on synthetic rubber com 
pounds 
PI ! ithe f sill 
iosheen tabrics, eithe oO ilk of 
rayon, are waterproot, odorless, taste 


less, flame-resistant, and contain no rub 
ber or oil The fabrics may be pro 
duced in the complete range of delicate 
pastel colors, deep tones, oF clear white, 
all of which are sun-resistant and proot 
against cracking or peeling 

Lightweight Plosheet fabrics are 
strong 
h 


sheer and soft, but extremely 
and durable They combine ig soil 
resistance with a tacility for easy clean 
ing, a damp cloth being adequate for 
removal of most common stains, Plio 
sheen fabrics may be printed without 
technical dithculties, making possible an 
unlimited array of patterns designed to 
harmonize or contrast wit surround 
ings of any specific application 

Announcement of Pliosheet to the 
public has been withheld for more than 
a vear during which time exhaustive 
and widespread held tests have been 
conducted, which prove the adaptability 
of the material to use as _ raincoats, 
shower curtains, drapes, umbrellas, hos 
pital sheeting, oxygen tents, infants’ 
wear and similar applications 

The development of Pliosheen is ex 
emplary of benefits being derived from 
the research of organic chemists with 
common natural resources in their quest 
for rubber substitutes Che new fabrics 
are produced through treatment with a 


lients extracted 


combination of  ingre 
trom limestone, coal and salt. all three 
of which are available in practically un 
limited quantities within the continental 


boundaries of the United States 


Arrangement for the distribution of 
Pliosheen has been made by Goodyear 
with Harte & Company, of New York, 
pioneers in the production of specially 
processed fabrics, who in turn will sup 
ply a number of prominent manufac 


turers in various industries to convert 
Pliosheen into finished products. Plio 
sheen articles will be marketed through 


leading stores on a national MASIS 


\ war export duty of 5% ad valorem 


was levied against tl 


ie shipment of crude 
rubber and other products by the Nether 
lands East Indies last month. The new 
duty is in addition to already existing 
duties and taxes on various commodi 
ties. However, the new duty was de 
scribed as a war measure and indica 
tlons were given that it would not be a 
permanent measure 








Coming Events 


Oct. 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayflower, Los Angeles 


Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Oct. 12-20. National Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y 


Oct. 27-29. Nat'l Ass’n of Waste Ma 
terial Dealers, Fall Convention, Hol 
lenden Hotel, Cleveland 


Dec. 2-5. American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Astor, New York 


Jan. 6-10. S.A.E. Annual Meeting, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, II 


©... J 





Purchase Pocono Company 


Che National Automotive Fibre Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich., has purchased 
the complete assets of the Pocono Co., 
Trenton, N. J. The plant will become 
the seventh operated by the fibre con- 
cern. Victor S. Pollak, president of 
Pocono, will continue with the new 
owners as manager of the Trenton 
plant \ll other officers will continue 
to serve at least until Pocono is com- 
pletely liquidated as a going concern. 
Pocono formerly supplied National Au- 
tomotive Fibre wtih sponge rubber mats 
for use in automobiles, in addition to 
manufacturing various types of rubber- 
ized fabrics In the future, however, 
it is understood the plant will produce 


mats only 


Interstate Welding Moves 
Welding 


Banbury 


Interstate Service, whicl 


offers a complete Mixer re 
building service to rubber manufacturers 
United States and 
Canada, has moved into new and larger 
factory quarters at 914 Miami Street, 
\kron, Ohio. With its increased facili 


ties, the company is equipped for speed 


throughout _ the 


rebuilding work and has its own ma- 


chine shop with modern equipment 
capable of handling Banbury rotors uy 
to and including the largest No. 27 size, 
according to company officials 


Rubber from Tomatoes 


According to reports from Italy, Dr 
Mauri, of Parma, has perfected a proc 
ess by which it is possible to manufac- 
ture high grade synthetic rubber from 
tomato skins. It was further reported 
that a large supply of skins are avail- 
able from commercial users of tomatoes 
and that from the 800,000 tons of to- 
matoes produced annually in Italy some 
2,000 tons of rubber could be secured 








PLANTING ACTIVITIES GROW 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Plans for the widespread cultivation 
ot crude rubber in the South and Latin 
American countries continued to be 
made last month. Brazil and Bolivia, 
particularly, drew plans to hasten de 
velopments, while Dr. T. D. Mallery, 
botanist of the Carnegie Institute, left 
for Central America to cooperate with 
authorities of various countries in mak- 
ing a survey of areas most suitable for 
rubber cultivation. 

The Federal Trade Council and the 
Colonization and Immigration Council 
of Brazil announced plans for moving 
farm laborers from northeast drought 
regions to the Amazon Valley, including 
Fordlandia. Full exploitation of the 
Fordlandia areas is understood to have 
been retarded because of the lack of 
labor. There are reported to be 7,500 
workers on these plantations now, but 
the Ford company could use double that 
number to hasten development. If the 
announced plans are successful this 
labor shortage would be solved 

At about the same time the Bolivian 
Government made known financial plans 
f American rubber cultiva- 
tion experts who come to that country, 
should 


or assisting 


suggesting, however, that they 
not arrive before next April because of 
the rainy season. Experimental stations 
are believed planned for the northeastern 
districts of Bolivia. This country once 
exported her rubber through the Ama- 
zon River, and all such rubber became 
known as Brazilian rubber. The rubber 
boom in Bolivia lasted until about 1910, 
when competition from the Far East 
caused exports to dwindle 

The Board of Transportation of New 
York City is experimenting with new 
types of seats in the city-owned and 
controlled subway trains. A new type 
of seat, made of a spongy, plastic ma 
terial that cannot fray, equipped with a 
\irtex cushion, is being tried out on one 
of the cars of the Independent Subway 
If the experiment proves successful, all 
new cars will be equipped with the new 
seats, while old cars will get them when 
ever reconditioned. 

\ new factory, which will add 140,000 
square feet of floor space to the com 
pany’s present manufacturing facilities, 
has been purchased in New Bedford, 
Mass., by the Aushnet Process Co. The 
company is understood to be doing con- 
siderable experimental work with some 
of the newer synthetic rubbers 

\n efficient, economical container for 
frozen foods has been announced under 
the name of “Cry-O-Pak” by the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chicago 
The new container is a combination of 
the “Cry-O-Vac” latex bags, developed 
by the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., and 
a solid fiber or corrugated paperboard 
case. It may be used for the bulk 
freezing of liquids, such as fruit Juices 
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PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
FOR CHEMIGUM EXPANDED 


Immediate and substantial increase in 
facilities for the manufacture of Chemi- 
gum, the name applied to its so-called 
synthetic rubber, was announced last 
month by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Although it has long been known 
that Goodyear was experimenting with 
its own type of synthetic rubber, it was 
not generally known until the announce- 
ment that the new rubber was being 
called Chemigum. 

For the past three years Goodyear 
has been making Chemigum in a small 
pilot plant. A semi-commercial plant, 
with an initial capacity of 10,000 pounds 
per day, is now being installed at Akron 
in space which has been made available 
within the company’s existing buildings. 
Plans are also completed for further 
large expansion of manufacturing 
facilities for Chemigum for use in the 
event of any emergency which might 
threaten the nation’s supply of crude 
rubber. 


Chemigum Derived from Petroleum 


Chemigum is derived from petroleum, 
through a cracking process, and is the 
culmination of lengthy and extensive 
work by R. P 
all development and research, and L. B. 
Sebrell, manager of chemical research. 
Under the direction of these two chem- 
ists, the laboratory staff collaborated in 


Dinsmore, in charge of 


the development and exploration of more 
than 300 different compounds before 
the new synthetic was produced. Num- 
erous patent applications have been filed 
to cover Chemigum manufacturing 
processes. 

Tires of the newly announced rubber, 
which Goodyear calls “chemical rubber,” 
give superior performance to those made 
of German Buna, according to the com- 
pany, and equal to those made of 
natural rubber. In the development of 
the new rubber, the 300 original com- 
pounds were narrowed down to 70 which 
gave fair results. Further research re- 
duced the list to 10 basic compounds, 
which in turn were later cut down to 
only four. 
claimed for 
include = in- 
creased tensile strength, resistance to 


Important advantages 


Chemigum by Goodyear 


aging, abrasion and oils, and the fact 
that it may be processed more easily 
than Buna, using in general the same 
production methods and equipment cur- 
rently in use with natural rubber. It is 
also said to be much more resistant to 
oxidation than natural rubber, and has 
possibilities for blending with natural 
rubber, which would serve to extend a 
limited supply of the latter. 

Road and laboratory tests have been 
conducted with Chemigum tires over a 
three year period. It is, however, al- 
ready being used in the manufacture of 
Goodyear gasoline hose, airplane brakes, 
gaskets, sealing rings, and many other 
products demonstrated 
definite superiority over natural rubber 


where it has 
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“At present Chemigum costs more 
than natural rubber,” said P. W. Litch- 
field, who recently resigned as president 
of Goodyear but who retains his chair- 
manship of the board of directors. “Its 
use in general commercial manufacture 
will be quite limited in the near future 
unless a national crisis should develop.” 

“However,” continued Mr. Litchfield, 
“in the development of Chemigum, 
Goodyear has played its part in assuring 
the nation an adequate supply to meet 
vital needs in time of emergency. Much 
remains to be done to complete its de- 
velopment on a large commercial scale 
But we know from our success to date 
that the job can be done—when and if 
the need arises.” 


Reclaiming Research Program 


The Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
of East St. Louis, Ill, and Barberton, 
Ohio, has recently concluded an agree- 
ment with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., for a 
five-year research program. The pro- 
gram contemplates research in all fields 
of rubber reclaiming, with emphasis on 
the reclamation of compounds made 
from the so-called synthetic rubbers. 
The research project is under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, 
while the actual work will be under the 
direction of Dr. D. S. le Beau. 


Industrial Equipment Co., dealers in 
new and used machinery for the rubber, 
plastic, chemical and other industries, 
has moved its warehouse and factory to 
868 Broad Street in Newark, N. J 














































UNITED STATES TO PURCHASE 
ADDITIONAL RUBBER TONNAGE 


\ new agreement has been concluded 
between the Rubber Reserve Company, 
recently organized by the United States 
Government to acquire reserve stock 
piles of rubber for use in emergency 
purposes, and the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, represented by 
Sir John Hay, providing for the pur- 
chase of an additional reserve stock of 
rubber up to 180,000 tons during 1941. 
The new agreement, which provides for 
a price range basis of 17 to 18% cents 
a pound, f.o.b. transoceanic ships at 
point of shipment, as compared with 18 
to 20 cents a pound in the first agree- 
ment, was made public by Jesse H 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, on 
August 17. 

The 180,000 tons called for in the new 
agreement, with the 85,000 tons acquired 
through the cotton-for-rubber barter 
deal between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the 150,000 tons which 
the Rubber Reserve Company has here- 
tofore agreed with the Regulation Com 
mittee to purchase during the remainder 
of the current year, will, when all the 
rubber is received, provide a _ reserve 
stock in excess of 400,000 tons. 

\dditional loans to the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, which is capitalized at 
$5,000,000, half of which was sub- 
scribed by the government and the bal- 
ance by domestic rubber manufacturers, 
amounting to $75,000,000 have been 
authorized by the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation to purchase and carry 
the 180,000 tons provided for in the new 
agreement. 
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Dr. L. B. Sebrell (left) and Dr. R. P. Dinsmore (right), Goodyear research chemists 
who played a large part in the creation of Chemigum, with a tire made from tt 
































POSSIBILITIES OF CASTILLA 
ARE POINTED OUT BY E. G. HOLT 
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Super-Mileage Camelback 
Introduction « a new type f Camel 


back, mi yf | t " 
stock, has been an need } the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Ak Called 
Mileage Camel 


, 
lback, e new 


Supe 
naterial is 
Instead of 
with sol 
othe 
Goodrich 
which treats 
only a thin laver of the tread compound 
to be a product in 
depth of the 
soft, 
into 


nade by a 
spraying the entire compound 


vents to obtain adhesiot is in 
camelback-makinsg methods. 
| 


as developed a 


The result is said 


which the penetrating 


solvent is controlled pre viding a 


adhesive surface that flows freel\ 


the rasped surface of the retreaded tire, 


leaving the rest of the compound strong 


and tough 
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Back Issues Wanted! 


Che publishers of RuBpper AGE are 


in need of the following issues to 


restore depleted stocks March, 
\ugust and November, 1939, and 
Mar April and July, 1940. The 
sum of twenty-five (25 ents will 


issues Te 
All issues 
addressed to Circulation 
RuBBER Ace. 250 West 
New York City 


he paid ror each ot these 
turned in good condition 
should be 
Department, 
57 tl street, 





Steps are being taken by the Akro 


Public Li 
turn the 


Library Board to move the 


rary into large and 
present library 


quarters 


building into a permanent 


rubber museum Under present plans, 
one of the civic groups, such as_ the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, would 
sponsor the museun 

Newspapers of St. Louis, Missouri, 


have accepted a list of standards pro 
Better 


censorship 


Business Bureau of 


pose d by the 


rules to 


the acceptance of tire advertising 


govern 
The 


may be sé 


that city as 
standards, a copy of which 
ured without cost from the Bureau, are 
at similar to those recently drawn 


Better 


somew! 
uy by the 


New York 


Rusiness Bureau o 


Construction of an addition to the first 
unit of the St Marvs Manufacturing 


Company's plant in St. Marys, Ohio, has 


been announced The new unit, which 
will be completed by September 1, will 
louble the size of the molded rubber 
goods plant The company is a Good 
ca ibsidiar 

Carbon black has been successfully 


plied to paper-impregnated cable, ac- 
cording to H. Donn Keresey, president, 


Wire & Cable Co. The 


cable is of high-voltage, paper 


\naconda new 
type 
mpregnated, lead-sheathed construction 


In severe cyclic loading and aging tests 


simulating actual operating conditions, 
the new cable, called CB ¢ able, lasted 
twice as long as standard shielded cable 


rhe | 


CIUSIVE 


R.W.A 


bargaining 


ted as the ex 
agency at the plant 
Youngstown, 
election 
Labor Relations 
votes cast in favor of 
R.W.A,. and 296 for the Republic 

Employees 


Was SCcice 


f Republic Rubber at 
Ohio, last month. In an 
the National 


were 


con 
ducted by 
Board, 398 


Rubber Association 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, 
has begun the construction of a plant ad 
dition which will provide 40,000 square 
feet of needed The new 
addition is planned to accommodate ex 
pected national orders. Ohio 
Rubber produced poison gas for the gov 
ernment in the last 


floor Space 


defense 


Wal 


HYDROCARBON CHEMICAL CO. 
LISTS ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


Ross W. Thomas, general manager of 
the Philgas Phillips 
Petroleum Co., was named president and 


Division of the 


manager ot the recently 
Chemical & 
first 
firm’s board of directors in 
August 22. Dr. Waldo L. 
Ameripol and Koro 


was 


general 
Hydrocarbon 
following the 


organized 

Rubber Co., meeting 
of the new 
\kron on 
Semon, creator ot 
seal for the B F 
named vice-president an 


Goodrich CL o., 
d director of re 
search 

membet of 


Herman P. Gangwer, a 


Goodrich’s accounting department, was 


named treasurer of the new concern, 
and Hy Byrd, assistant secretary of the 
Phillips company, was appointed secre- 


tary W. F 
of Goodrich, and B. F 


Avery, assistant secretary 
Stradley, 
Phillips, were elected 


Hydri carbon Chemical, 


secre- 
tarv of assistant 


secretaries of 


while Harry N. Stevens, former mem 
ber of Goodrich’s legal staff, was named 
patent attorney 

The board further announced the ap 


Andrews, for 


Frank M 


Philgas, as general sales man 


pointment of 
merly of 
and W. D 


control at 


1 


ager, Parrish, of raw mate 


rials Goodrich, as_ technical 
service engineer 


The company, organized by Phillips 


Petroleum and Goodrich for the pur 
pose of manufacturing the principal in 
gredient of synthetic rubber from vari 


materials, and the synthesis of 
bbers, 


ous raw 
wholesale synthetic 


to Goodrich and 


such ru will 


rubber in sheeted form 


other manufacturers in the rubber indus 


try 


Uphold “Stonite”’ Patent Decision 


was handed down by the 
States Circuit Court of 


\ decision 
nited 
last month on t 


\ppeals 
ie appeal filed by the 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. from the 
United 
Court in the suit 


Woodward, Inc for 


decision of the States District 
brought by 


Stowe 


infringement of the 


latter’s patent on “Stonite” top press and 
smooth press rolls. The appellate court 
sustained the patent on all claims and 
affirmed the order of the lower court 


perpetually enjoining Cincinnati Rubber 
from infringing the “Stonite” patents 
and gave judgment lamages 


Export Quota Increased 


International 
Committee, meeting 


On September 9 the 
Rubber Regulation 
in London, announced an increase in the 
rubber to 90% 
of basic quotas for the last quarter of 
the current year. The was 
made to further expedite the accumula- 
tion of 


export quota from 8&5 


increase 


emergency rubber reserves both 
and in England. Under 
the 90% quota potential rubber supplies 
will amount to approximately 124,000 
tons monthly from all rubber cultivation 
countries. 


in this country 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
_ ed 


PROFESSOR CHESTER M. ALTER, of Bos- 
ton University, has been engaged by 
the Vultex Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., as chemical consultant. Dr. ALTER, 
who received his Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard University, is devoting a part 
of his time to general research and de- 


velopment problems. 


De. A. Ernest MAcGEE, manager of 
the Solvents Division of the Skelly Oil 
Co., has been transferred from the Chi- 
cago office to the general marketing 
office of the company at Kansas City, 
Mo., where he will also be in charge 
of butane sales. 

FrepericK J. Horn, formerly with 
W. R. Grace & Co. and the Meyer & 
Brown Corp., is now associated with 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., importers 
and dealers, as manager of that com- 
pany’s newly established Rubber De- 
partment. For the past year Mr. Horn 
was in business for himself 


Cuaries J. Astrup, assistant sundries 
sales manager of the Miller Division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, was ap- 
pointed sundries sales manager last 
month. He has been with the Miller 
Division for the past 19 years 

Witspur SwHaw, famed auto race 
driver, has been named manager of the 
Aviation Division of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. In addition to 
his racing activities, Mr. SHAw is widely 
known in the aeronautical field, at one 
time having operated a training school 
and passenger service line in Los 
\ngeles 

Tuomas W. Casey, for 11 years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Seiberling Latex Products Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio, has become vice-president in 
charge of sales with the Acushnet Pro- 
cess Co., Acushnet, Mass., manufacturers 
of golf balls and other rubber products. 


O. L. BEISWINGER, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
was elected president of the National 
\ssociation of Power Engineers on Au- 
gust 23. He has been associated with 
Goodyear for the past twenty years. 


E. L. Luaces has withdrawn from ac- 
tive participation in the affairs of E. L 
Luaces & Associates, industrial chemical 
consultants, and has established an office 
at 1107 Broadway, New York City, 
where he will engage in patent practice 
in the fields of chemistry, metallurgy and 
engineering. For five years he was in 
charge of engineering and patents for 
the Acticarbone Corporation. 
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CuHarLes E, Reynoups, formerly chiel 
chemist and technical superintendent of 
the Cambridge Rubber Co., has joined 
the Vultex Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Reynotps worked with the 
old Kenyon Tire & Rubber Co. from 
1925 to 1927, then spent two years as 
technical superintendent of the Vulcan 
Proofing Company, and joined Cam 
bridge Rubber in 1929. 


\. B. CLuNAN, manager, Packaging 
Division, Pliofilm Department, Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has been 
appointed to both the Packaging Coun- 
cil of the American Management Asso 
ciation and the Packaging Institute. 

REGINALD M. BANKs, until recently 
manager of the Organic Chemical Sales 
Department of the American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Co., has been appointed as 
sistant to the president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., the parent concern. He 
will promote the coordination of re 
search and sales activities 

A.D. Mc P HERSON, associated with the 
Los Angeles factory of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company for the past 12 years, has 
been transferred to the company’s pur 
chasing department at Akron 


J. Guten Gay, chief chemist, Miner 
Rubber Co., Granby, Quebec, Canada, 
has been given a leave of absence for 
the duration of the war. Mr. Gay is a 
lieutenant of the 24/75th Field Battery, 
R.C.A., C.A.S.F., of the Canadian Army, 
and his unit has been called up for active 
service 


WittiaAm P. LaAserer has been ap 
pointed manager of the newly created 
export division of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. Offices of 
the new division are maintained at 19 
Rector Street in New York City. Mr 
LLASETER was formerly associated with 
the Mexican subsidiary of the Oil Well 
Supply Co 

FRANK T. MAGENNIs, vice-president of 
Goodyear-Argentina since 1936, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Goodyear Export Co., with headquarters 
at Akron. A. E. Patterson is also an 
assistant manager of the export con- 
cern. 

ALAN W. Bryant, chemist, Binney & 
Smith Co., passed out the cigars last 
month, the occasion being the birth of a 
boy to Mrs. Bryant on August 17. The 
voungster has been christened ALAN W. 
Bryant, Jr. Both mother and son are 
reported doing nicely. 


Named Chief Chemist of Dunlop 








Dr. Norman S. Grace 


Dr. Norman S. Grace, associated with 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, for the past year 
and a half, has been made chief chemist 
of that company, succeeding L. D. 
Carver, resigned. Prior to joining Dun 
lop, Dr. Grace spent several years with 
Gutta Percha and Rubber, Ltd., and two 
years with the National Research Coun- 
cil at Ottawa, where he worked under 
Dr. G. S. Whitby, now head of the 
Chemical Division of the National Phy 
sical Laboratories, Teddington, England 
Dr. Grace was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and did post 
graduate work in chemistry and physics 
at several universities. He is a Fellow 
of the Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 


Dr. Cunningham Joins Columbia 


Dr. G. L. Cunningham, research 
chemist at the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., since 1930, 
has joined the technical service depart- 
ment of the Columbia Alkali Corp., 
chemical sales division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. At the same time it 
was announced that A. E. Daley has 
joined the sales staff and will operate 
as a representative on less than carload 
Columbia products in the 
Chicago area. 


sales of 


Features Phosphorated Oils 


\ number of phosphorated oils, with 
characteristics and _ properties which 
make them of special interest to the 
rubber, paint, ink and other fields, is 
heing featured by the Beacon Co., 89 
Bickford a Boston, Mass. These oils, 
which are said to have a number of ad 
vantages over sulphonated oils, may be 
used as emulsifying agents, dispersants, 
penetrants and wetting agents. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


a 





General Cable Corporation 


First Halt Net profit of $1,495,581, 


or 52c a common share, which compares 
with a net loss of $170,279 last year 
For the second juarter of 1940, the 
company reports a net pront o! $768,156, 
equal to 29c a share on the common 
after dividends on the preferred and 
Class A_ stocks, which compares with 
$26,494, or 17c a share on the 7% pre 
ferred, in the ame juarter oO 1939 


Thermoid Company 


First Half Net profit of $274,090, 
equal after preferred dividend require 
ments on 39,956 shares of $10 par $3 
convertible stock on which there is an 
accumulation of unpaid dividends, to 


te each on 476,388 shares of $1 par 


common stock This compares with 
$168,733, or AT i share, n the orre 


sponding period ot 1939 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


First Half: Net profit of $919,159. o 


$1.46 pet share, after viding for de 
preciation and taxes. The profits of the 


company’s wholly-owned Canadian sub 


sidiary were not included in the report, 
since they had no material effect on the 
consolidated statement They will be 


reported in the annual report 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation 


7 


First Halt Net pront ot $102,371, or 


6le a share, whicl ompares with $81, 
053, or 48c a ca 
second quarter ot 1940 Hewitt reports 


net profit of $03,994 


share, last year For the 


or 3&8c a share, 


against 23c a share earned in the first 


quarter 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


First Halt Net proht ot $272, 


equal to $1.02 each o1 
common stock, which compares. with 
$247,906, or $1.00 each on 191,775 shares 


period of the pre 


4/0), 


216,475 shares of 


in the corresponding 


yious yea} 


Rome Cable Corporation 


Second Quarter: Net profit of $00, 
570, equal to 32c a share on the out 
standing stock, compares with 
$45,993. or 24c a share, in the corre 


sponding period of 


whicl 


Intercontinental Rubber Co. 
First Half Net profit of 


which compares with $96,967 in the first 


$157,591, 
six months of last year. The company’s 


present business is understood to be 


quite tavorable 


Baldwin Rubber Company 


Nine Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$402,167, equal to $1.27 each on 316,754 
shares of common stock, which com 
pares with $305,890, or 96c a share, in 
months ended June 30, 1939 


Baldwin has changed its fiscal vear to 


the nine 


lune 30 instead of September 30 


Canada Wire & Cable Co. 


First Half: Net income of $380,000, 
equal to $1.51 each on 150,662 shares of 
Class B common stock after preferred 
and Class A_ dividend requirements, 
which compares with $154,838, or 21 


each on Class B stock, last year 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Net income of $367, 
979, equivalent to &87c each on 421,981 


shares of common stock, which com 


Second Quarter 


pares with $131,293, or 3le a share, in 
the corresponding period ot 1939 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 


First Half: Net income of $167,324 
$166,639 in the corresponding 


against 
1939 period, including $73,747 cash value 
on books Net sales amounted to $2, 


760,431, against $2,214,504 


Financial Briefs . . . 


Monsanto Chemical Co. reports net 
operating earnings of $3,107,726 for the 
first six months of 1940, exclusive of a 
dividend of $270,375 received from its 
British 
$2.30 a common share and compares 
with $2,061,065, or $1.46 a share, in the 
corresponding period of 1939 


subsidiary, which is equal to 


Net profit of the American Cyanamid 
Co, for the first half of 1940 amounted 
to $3,024,128, equal to $1.11 each on 
2,618,305 shares of $10-par combined 
Class A and B common stocks after al 
lowing for dividend requirements on the 


pre ferred 


New Jersey Zinc Co. had a net profit 
of $3,318,268, equal to $1.69 each on 
1,963,264 shares of capital stock, for 
the first six months of the current year, 
which compares with $2,047,648, or $1.04 


a share, in the same period of 1939 


For the 28 weeks ended July 13, 1940, 
Flintkote Co. reports a net income of 
$621,470, equal to 92c each on 678,546 
shares, which compares with $601,331, 
or 9le each on 672,996 shares, for last 
year’s corresponding period. Net sales 
were $9,163,272 against $8,339,828 






















































































London Follows Rubber Terms 


Following the recent lead set by the 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., of New 
York, the London Rubber Exchange on 
September 4 reported that sellers on the 
London market have been granted the 
option of delivering rubber in bales or 
cases. Under the new standard contract 
of the Commodity Exchange, which is 
now in effect, the seller has the option 
of delivering either one of the two de- 
liverable grades at fixed discounts be- 
low the price of the base grade. London 
rubber circles, as well as those in the 
welcomed 
the concession since it brings London 
in line with the local practice of taking 
bulk requirements, thereby making pos- 


Far East, are said to have 


sible a general standardization of pack 
ings 


New Rubber-Like Material 


Anchor 
Cleveland, Ohio, has developed a new 
rubber-like material to which the name 
“Anchorex” has been applied. Accord- 
ing to Ben Kravitz, president of the 
company, 
strength which may reach 14,000 pounds, 
an elongation of 500%, 


Rubber Products, Inc., of 


Anchorex has a_ tensile 
and successfully 
resists the action of oils, greases, fats, 
petroleum 
water, mineral acids, alkalis and many 


solvents and hydrocarbons, 
high-boiling compounds. It is made from 
soybean proteins and petroleum deriva- 
tives, the identity of which is the com- 
pany’s secret. Anchor Rubber is said to 
have already produced 
mercial products from the new material, 


several com- 


particularly for the aviation industry 


Inventory Bulletin Available 

Associa 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City, has made available a bulletin giv- 
ing the recommendations of its General 


The Rubber Manufacturers 


\ccounting Committee with respect to 
the so-called “last-in-first-out” method 
of inventory valuation, which has been 
widely discussed in business circles since 
permission to use the method was 
granted, under certain regulations, by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
Revenue Act of 1939. Copies of the 
bulletin, labeled G-429, have been mailed 
to all rubber manufacturers, but extra 
copies may be secured from the Asso- 
ciation on request 


Manhattan Acquires Property 


To provide needed additional space 
for storage and steadily expanding man 
ufacturing facilities, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., has purchased the plant of 
the Brighton Mills, which is adjacent 
to the main plant of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing division at Pas 
saic, N. J. The property includes ap 
proximately five and one-half acres or 
which are buildings with 240,000 square 
feet of floor space. The announcement 


of the acquisition was made by F. L 
Curtis, general manager of Manhattan 
Rubber. 
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Insulated Wire Strikes Continue 


Violence continues to mark the strike 
being conducted by the _ International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 3, against seven wire and cable 
companies in and around the Metropoli- 
tan New York Area. Rioting at the 
plant of the Triangle Conduit and Cable 
Co., at Maspeth, Long Island, early this 
month resulted in several strikers and 
non-strikers being injured and a number 
of arrests. The union, it is understood, 
wages and 
Several 


is seeking higher hourly 
fewer work hours per week. 
of the wire plants are continuing in 
operation despite the strike, while a few 


others are known to have shut down. 


Electrically Conductive Compounds 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has de 
veloped specialized compounds of natural 
and synthetic rubber which possess a 
high degree of electrical conductivity 
These compounds may be applied to the 
surfaces of natural rubber products like 
paint and will carry away static. Elec 
trically conductive compounds, it is 
stated, can generally be made softer and 
more “rubbery” from synthetic rubber, 
while in the case of natural rubber the 
compound has to be “loaded” and con 
sequently is stiffer and less yielding 
The new material is reported to have 
been successfully used as a belt dressing 


to carry away static from transmission 


New Carbon Black Bulletins 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of carbon black, is pre 
senting a series of graphical presenta- 
tions for distribution to those industries 
in which carbon black plays an important 
part, such as rubber, paint and ink. The 
material in these presentations, called 
“Industrial Highlights,” will cover the 
manufacture of carbon black and _ its 
relation to particular fields of use. The 
first edition of these “highlights” has 
just made its appearance. It contains a 
number of interesting photographs, with 
fully descriptive captions, of various 
apparatus used in the different Cabot 
plants 


Rubber Sleeves for “iron Lung” 


\ new type of “iron lung,” which 
weighs only 40 pounds as compared 
with over 600 pounds for the so-called 
‘boiler type” respirator, is being used 
successfully to fight infantile paralysis. 
Invented by Dr. F. H. Terhaar, of Los 
\ngeles, the new respirator looks like 
the chest protector of a suit of armor, 
and has rubber sleeves which fit tightly 
at the waist and arms of the paralysis 
victim, sealing in the necessary pulmon- 
ary air. Two features which favor Dr. 
Terhaar’s respirator are the easy mobil- 
ity of the device and the fact that it 
may be operated from either truck or 
airplane batteries. 
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Largest Tires in Operation 





The four largest tires ever built, made 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, made their world premiere ap- 
pearance recently on the huge tournapull 
unit seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The unit, which has a scoop load 
sufficient to fill an ordinary garage, is 
being used in the construction of an air- 
port in Georgia. The giant tires have 
a 33-inch cross-section, 34 plies of gum- 
dipped cord fabric, and a 104-inch over- 
all. Each tire weighs as much as a small 
automobile. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced a cooperative policy for 
its employees keyed to the national de 
fense program. Effective at once, all em- 
ployees of the company who are yolun 
tary members of the National Guard or 
Reserve Officers Corps and who are 
called up for training will be granted 
leaves of absence with two weeks’ pay 
guaranteed. 

Marathon Rubber Products Co., Wau 
sau, Wisconsin, has purchased a 48 by 
120 foot building near its present fac- 
tory to provide additional manufactur 
ing space. The new addition will give 
employment to approximately 100 more 
workers, according to J. L. Usow, presi- 
dent, bringing the firm’s total payroll to 
about 450 employees. 


Synthetic coal-tar chemicals for use in 
the compounding of rubber increased 
60% in production in 1939, according to 
the U. S. Tariff Commission. Those 
used as accelerators were up 47% and 
those used as antioxidants 69%. Non 
coal-tar rubber chemicals also increased 
considerably in production, but not so 
much as did those of coal-tar origin 


In view of the fact that any extensive 
attempt to use the  highly-publicized 
wide base tire would throw a huge vol 
ume of work upon mold and tool shops 
in both the rubber and automotive in- 
dustries, with the result that national 
defense might suffer, it is understood 
that all plans for the innovation as far 
as 1941 automobile models is concerned 
has been shelved. 


Addition to its truck tire line of a new 
YKL rib, replacing the former designed 
with an all-rib style, has been announced 
by Goodyear, which points out that 
shoulder and body appearance of the 


tire remain unchanged. 


Synthetic Rubber in Italy 


Another step is being taken by Italy 
to free that country from complete de- 
pendence upon imports for its rubber 
supply. The announcement has _ been 
made that the Societa Anonima_ In- 
dustria. Gomma_ Sintetica’ has _ been 
formed to work with the Societa Italiana 
per la Produzione della Gomma Sin- 
tetica and the Instituto per lo Studio 
della Gomma Sintetica in the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. The new com- 
pany will operate two large factories, 
according to present plans, the first using 
processes developed in Italy and the sec- 
ond German under special 
agreement with I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
One of the plants will be located in 
the Gualdo Cattaneo zone in Umbria. 


processes 


Cushion Type Tire 


\ new kind of industrial tire, combin 
ing the advantages of both pneumatic 
and solid types, has been perfected by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Called the Silvertown Cushion Type 
Tire, it is filled with a cellular type of 
material which gives it high cushioning 
qualities. The new construction elimi- 
nates the hazard of tire failure because 
of punctures or leaky valves, and servic- 
ing, such as inflation or tire repairs, is 
also eliminated. The new tire is inter- 
changeable on the same wheel with 
single-tube pneumatic tires of like sizes 
and at present is being adapted for light 
hand trucks, trailers, service station 
grease carts and similar industrial ve- 
hicles. Two sizes are now available— 
6x2.00 and 8x2.50. 


Approve Reduction in Stock 


\t a special meeting held in New York 
City recently, stockholders of the 
American Hard Rubber Company voted 
a reduction in the company’s authorized 
capital stock from $5,900,500 to $5,318,400 
and in the number of shares from 94,880 
to 89,059 by reducing the number of its 
previously authorized shares of $100-par 
preferred stock from 23,130 to 17,309. 
They also approved a reduction in out- 
standing capital from $5,543,450 to $4,- 
961,250 by cancellation and retirement of 
the 5,821 shares of 8% preferred stock 
previously issued and outstanding and 
now held by the company. 


New Japanese Synthetic Rubber 


\ccording to reports from Japan, one 
of the laboratories of the Mitsui Mining 
Company has succeeded in manufactur- 
ing a rubber compound from coal. One 
of these reports states that “the Mitsui 
rubber compound is obtained after ap- 
plying a special chemical process, re- 
sulting in a synthetic rubber that is 
claimed to be strong and durable.” The 
New York office of the Mitsui interests 
does not place too much credence on the 
reports. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


——— 





rise to a problem 


ber manufacturers 


olve Mechanical transport v¢« hicles 
lestined bot! for the Canadian army as 
well as the armies of the Empire art 
now rolling off the assembly lines ot 
the Ford and (;,enera \lotors plat ts at 
the rate of 000 a da a 1 this produc 
tion is to be increased ibstantially be 
fore the end of the yeat his means 
that about 3,000 tire are required daily 
at present all of which are of special 
types more difficult to build and cure 
than ordinary passenger or truck tires 
\irplane tires are another new line 
with Canadian companies since the early 
part of this year. Hon. ( D. Howe, 


Munitions and Supply, states 


Minister ot 


that Canadian aircraft plants had orders 


for 3,200 planes at the end of July of 
which 257 had been delivered. Early in 
1941. he estimates, the Canadian ant 

craft industry will be producing 3600 


planes a month All of these, of course, 


ill require special tires 

Government orde ilready granted 
this vear or currently under negotiation 
total about 625,000 tires and tubes and 
more orders are in the offing. The gov 
ernment has bought and is setting up 
in three Canadian factories several mil 
lion dollars worth of machinery and 
molds for making these special tires 


With this assistance tire companies feel 
that they can handle all present army 
needs and the normal civilian require 
ments 

Tire-making equipment is being used 
at capacity, however, and if army needs 


increase as indicated a decision will 


have to be made in regard to fturther 
rlant expansion and also regard to 
purchases by 


; 


the restriction 0 tire 
civilians 

The problem of obtaining adequate 
supplies of crude rubber tor even nor 
mal business is also causing some con 
cern No trouble has been experienced 
other than th three to four 


rubber 


as yet 





months are now required tor 
shipments to reach Canada. Shipments 
from the same sources betore the war 


required only a month to six weeks. It 


is estimated that there is a six to seven 
month supply of crude now on hand in 
the Dominion whicl s shehtly higher 
than normal 

Canadian Goodyear ecently lease 


30,000 square feet of 
rom the Corrugated Pape 

pany at I87 Geary Avenue. 
Pressure of business has given rise to 


the need for additional space 


Arthur | 


ager, has been appointed assistant gen 


Brown, merchandising man 
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eral sales manager of the Northern 
Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. Mr 
Brown is widely known in the electrical 
industry as a result of having served 
three consecutive terms as president of 
the Canadian Radio Manufacturers’ As 


sociation 


Batawa has been chosen as the name 
ft the village Shoe 
Company of Canada, Ltd., is located in 
the Trent River Valley, not far trom 
Frankford, Ontario. Construction of the 
village was undertaken by the company 
itself to quarters for 
some of its more than 600 employees. 
The townsite development when com 
pleted will consist of fifty four-room 
fourteen semi-detached 


where the Bata 


provide living 


bungalows and 
two story houses. Of these, about fifty 
houses have already been completed 
The construction project was made pos- 
sible by a loan of $115,200 obtained un 


der the Dominion Housing Act 


\mong contracts in excess of $5,000 
granted during the month of August 
the War Supply Board granted a $10, 
400 order to the Miner Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Granby, Quebec, for rubber cloth 
ing 








Word has been received from the De 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
1). C., that the division formerly known 
as the Automotive-Aeronautics Trade 
Division will be known in the future as 
the Motive Products Division. The di 
vision, of which Paul R. Mattix is chief, 
has been handling all foreign and do 
mestic trade problems in connection with 
vehicle 


the aviation and automotive 


industries 


The “Old Mill” of Chas. Macintosh & 
Co., Ltd., Cambridge St., Manchester, 
England, of historical interest to the 
rubber industry since it was at that mill 
that Charles Macintosh first began the 


manufacture of waterproof garments, 


was gutted by fire recently 


The Battery Division of Thomas A 


Edison, Ince., 
, 


land along the Ohio River at Cairo, II, 
tor expansion of its business in the west 


has acquired 16 acres of 


and midwest. The new site has five 


buildings, all of which will be reno- 


vated 


Work has been 
$50,000 factory building in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, for the Midland Rubber Co. The 
new building, which is scheduled for 
completion by October 1, will enable the 
company to double its present capacity 


Started on a new 


PEACEFUL MISSION SERVED BY 
HOLLYWOOD “BALLOON BARRAGE” 


Hollywood, California, is now protect- 
ed by an efficient “balloon barrage.” Un- 
like that of London, however, where the 
barrage is used as an air raid defense 
precaution, the barrage over Hollywood 
serves the peaceful mission of warning 
friendly commercial aircraft to stay 
away from the vicinity of movie com- 
pany sound stages. Many valuable movie 
“takes” have been spoiled by the roar of 
airplane engines. 

The balloons used over Hollywood, 
unlike the military variety which look 
like big, gray fish, are spherical in 
shape. Made by Goodyear, they are 
painted a vivid orange and each one has 
nearly i00 highly polished, light-weight 
metal reflecting discs, or mirrors, about 
four inches in diameter, secured to its 
surface at regular intervals. 

Purpose of the mirrors is to reflect 
sunlight by day and searchlight rays by 
night, creating a dazzling effect for max- 
imum visibility. The balloons are 12 
feet in diameter, can be inflated with 950 
cubic feet of helium gas, and will be 
tethered on rope flying lines 400 feet 
long so that they may be raised or low- 
ered from desired location at will, just 
like the London barrage balloons 


The official creation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, representing a 
merger of the Armour Institute of Tech 
nology and Lewis Institute, both of 
Chicago, was heralded on July 24 in the 
form of the first meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the new institution. Henry 
T. Heald, for two years president of 
Armour Institute, was elected president 
of the new institution 


Net profit of $174,040, equal after 
dividend requirements to 13c each on 
673,088 common shares, is reported by 
the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co. for the second quarter of 1940 
This compares with $79,600, or $1.17 a 
share, in the preceding quarter 


Buxbaum Co., Akron, manufacture 
of tire repair materials, has filed suit 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
in conjunction with six insurance com 
panies, for damages incurred in the fire 
which swept the plant in 
March of last year. Sparks from a pass- 
ing locomotive were blamed for the fire 
The amount of $74,612 is involved 


Buxbaum 


According to William E. Bruyn, treas 
urer and director of Littlejohn & Co.. 
$5,491 has been raised by the Rubber 
Section of the Industry Division of the 
Greater New York Fund in the current 
year’s campaign. F. B. Davis, Jr., presi 
dent of the U. S. Rubber Co., is chair 
man of the Fund’s Industry Division 
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Curtis Welborn, secretary of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, spent 
the early part of September in Los An- 
geles. His chief business here was in 
connection with regular inspection of 
products of Western Insulated Wire, 
Inc., all of which were given top grades 
in their classifications. 


George Sherry, representing the office 
of the president of Goodyear, accom- 
panied by three assistants, spent the first 
part of September in Los Angeles. The 
three assistants were Fred Page, Fred 


Hoopes, and E. J. Mackey. 


Re-arrangement of offices in the Kirk- 
hill Rubber Company plant will add 
1,200 square feet of floor space to the 
office set-up. Better ventilation and 
greater efficiency are the keynotes. Dur- 
ing the past month a tuber and a new 
mill have been added to the mechanical 
equipment in the plant and 3,500 square 
feet has been added to the warehouse 
facilities. Gross sales in August topped 
every month since the company was es- 
tablished. The pay-roll today shows 284 
employees. 

Sherman G. Burgess, whose service 
with Goodyear dates from early in 1931, 
has been transferred from the time 
study department in the Los Angeles 
plant to the labor department in the 
\kron plant. 


Charley Lamb, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the West American 
Rubber Company, will spend most of the 
month of October in New York on a 
business mission. New equipment  in- 
stalled at the plant of this company 
during the past month includes a new 
hydraulic pump and other minor items 
Business is good, Mr. Lamb reports, 
with two shifts running 


A. D. Mast, Jr., president of West- 
ern Insulated Wire, Inc., has returned 
from a trip to Chicago where he trans- 
acted business and visited friends and 
relatives. 


Bill Haney, foreman for the Kirkhill 
Rubber Company, is back from another 
trip to lowa and Chicago. He found 
his father who lives in Iowa in very 
poor health. 


Golden State Rubber Mills, Inc., have 
completed installation of two new 
presses and other mechanical equipment 
necessary to meet increasing production 
demands. A. S. Rocklen, general man- 
ager, says business is good. 

Fred F. Freeman is the new night 
superintendent at Goodyear, having been 
promoted from the department of pro- 
duction control. 


Ed Royal, local manager for H. M. 
Royal, Inc., spent five days in San 
Francisco on business early in Septem- 
ber. 


Jack Burns, well known among Los 
Angeles rubber men, who has _ been 
working in recent years as a ferrying 
airplane pilot making several trips each 
month across the American continent, 
has received a commission in the Can- 
adian Air Force as an instructor and 
was scheduled to leave for Canada 
about the middle of September. He 
was connected with the MacClatchie 
Manufacturing Company for ten years. 

The local Goodrich plant was _ shut 
down for two weeks beginning on Mon 
day, August 26, while a large mass of 
new equipment was being installed. Em- 
ployee vacations were taken care of 
quite largely in this interim. 


Athletic events are assuming real im 
portance among local rubber factories 
this fall. A golf tournament is now 
well under way among the “Big Four.” 
These are ten-men teams and six 
matches are scheduled. Two have been 
played at this writing. At the U. S 
plant an inter- department bowling 
league is set to get under way late in 
September. Eighteen teams will com 
pete over a 34 week period. U. S. is 
also competing in the Southeast Indus- 
trial Athletic Association League. There 
are fourteen teams competing in this 
tournament and 28 games will be played. 
\ team likewise has been entered in 
that league’s baseball tournament. Bad- 
minton, horseshoes, and basketball are 
also getting underway in the plants. 


Patrick J. Madgwick, plant superin- 
tendent for Latex Seamless Products 
Company, died in the Canadian govern- 
ment hospital at Brantford, Ontario, 
on Sunday, August 11, following an op- 
eration for stomach trouble. Funeral 
services were held two days later in 
Brantford. Mr. Madgwick, although a 
United States citizen, served with the 
Canadian forces during the World War. 
He was about 45 years old and leaves a 
son 17 years old in addition to his 
widow. Carl E. Stentz, proprietor of 
the company, has named Harry Ross as 
Madgwick’s successor. Ross has been 
with the company about 8 months. 


The first annual supper meeting of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, October 1. 
While details of the program have not 
been announced a good attendance is 
anticipated. The suppers have been held 
monthly for many years with increasing 
interest in the programs being evident. 
The membership of the group has also 
greatly increased from year to year. 

Automobile Topics, oldest unit of the 
automotive trade press, has been sold 
by its publisher, Frank W. Roche, to 
William C. Cowling, formerly general 
sales manager of the Ford Motor Co 
and more recently executive vice-presi 
dent of the Willys-Overland Co. 
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Edouard Michelin 


} ; 


Kdouard Michelin, the last member o 
the famous Michelin family, founders 
and operators of the world-wide Miche 
lin Tire Compan lied at his home in 
Orcines, France, on August 25, at the 


ave of 84. At the time of his death he 
was actively managing t! affairs of the 


French Michelin concern 


Kk douard Michelin, witl his elder 
brother. the late André Michelin, estab 
lished the Michelin Tire Company in 
Clermont-Ferrand, france, im 1888 
Original production wa levoted exclu 
sively to bicycle tire and in 1891 the 
company introduced the first demount 
able bicyele tire Short! thereatter 
Michelin entered the tire manutacturing 
held and was a leading pioneer mn the 
cle velopn ent and ntroductiotr ot thre 
alloon tire 

André Michelin died u 1931 and 
shortly thereatter Edouard Michelin re 
tired from the business, turning it overt 
to his two sons, Etienne and Pierre 
Etienne died in at airplane crash in 1932 
and Pierre in an automobile accident u 
1937. Upon the deat! f his second sor 
Fdouard resumed direction of the cor 
pany, despite his age 

In 1907 the Michelin concern organ ed 
an American manufacturing subsidiat 
at Milltown, N. J inder the direction of 
Jules Hauvette Michelin, nephew ot the 
founding brothers Jules was in active 
charge of the plant from 1907 until 1930 
when it was closed as a result of ce 
clining business and low-price competi 
thon During its 23 cars ot existence 
the Milltown plant employed an averag« 
of 1,800 workers and developed a model 


community of 350 workers’ homes. Jules 
died in December, 1937 

During the operation the Milltow1 
plant the name of Micheli 
familiar throughout the United States, 


particularly through the distinctive sym 


became 


ol used in the company’s extensive ad 
vertising, a comic, rotund figure of a 
man made entirely of automobile tires 
of different sizes, piled horizontally 


Both Edouard and André Michelin 


were greatly interested in aviation and 
foresaw its tremendous development in 
both commerce and wartare At the 
time the Versailles treaty was beime 
drawn they argued that it should pro 
hibit Germany from having any com 
mercial aviation whatever, or, at most, a 


\lthough the treaty 
ilitary aircratt to 


very small amount 

forbade the use ot 

Germany, the Michelins pointed out the 
ease and rapidity with which a_ peace 
time airplane could be transformed into 
a bomber They even pictured conver 
sions leading to raids on London, Paris 


and Brussels 
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David H. Bridgwater 


David H. Bridgwater, an electrical en 
gineer employed by the Electric Ma 
hinery Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis and 
New York City, formerly, 

with the Electric Motor & Repair Co., 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, brother of 
| R 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and B. E. Bridgwater, 
of the Bridgwater Machine Co.. was 
killed at East Farmingdale, L. I.. N. Y 


m August 20 while inspecting an elec 


connected 


Bridgwater, manager, Rubber 


trical installation in the plant of a dyeing 
mopany. Mr. Bridgwater had been sent 
to the plant to determine the reason for 


excessive power consumption 


\ graduate of Stow High School 
ind Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
oung Bridgwater entered the employ ot 
the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. about 
ne vear ago. He was a member of the 
Welta Tau fraternity. Funeral services 
vere held in Cuyahoga Falls on August 
23, with interment in Oakwood Cem« 
ter In addition to the two brothers 
nentioned, another brother and mothe: 


and father survive 


Paul G. Himmelright 


Paul G. Himmelright, president of the 
Monarch Rubber Co., Hartville, Ohio, 
\ugust 31 at Mercy Hospital 
in Hartville while undergoing an emer 


lic d on 


gency abdominal operation. He was 50 
years of age. A native of Piqua, Ohio, 
Mr. Himmelright was graduated from 
Miami University. He came to Canton 
about 27 
with Monarch 


years ago and was associated 
Rubber for the past 
twenty years It was largely through 
is efforts, and those of his brothe 
Robert, that the small plant developed 
into one of importance in the industry 
\t the time of his death Mr. Himmel 
ight was president of the Congress 
Lake Country Club, and a director of 
the First Trust & 
Hartville 
September 3 with interment in West 


Savings Bank of 
Funeral services were held 


ol 


lawn Cemetery He leaves a widow 


Edward W. Smith 
kdward W 


levelopment and design departments of 
the Electric Storage and Battery LO.,, 


26 at his 


Smith, manager of the 


Philadelphia, died on August 
home in Germantown after a_vear’s 
illness. He was 65 vears of age. Mr 
Smith was graduated from the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1897 and in 
1901 received the first degree in electrical 
engineering ever conferred by that uni 
versity. He leaves a widow, three daugh 


ters and two sons 


William G. Klauss 


William G. Klauss, former president 
of the defunct India Tire Co., of Akron, 
died at his Congress Lake home in Hart- 
ville, Ohio, on August 27 at the age of 
63 following an illness of two months 
He had been retired for the past five 
years, spending his summers at Congress 
Lake and his winters in Florida. 

\ native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Klauss 
started his business rise with the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, first acting as 
manager of the Southwestern district, 
with headquarters in St. Louis. He later 
went to New York as general manager 
of the company. After leaving Johns- 
Manville, Mr. Klauss became president 
of the Federal Match Company of Chi 
cago, holding that position until he be- 
came president of India Tire. He figured 
prominently in the long fight to keep the 
India organization intact through all of 
its financial problems, but the company’s 
assets were finally sold at auction to 
satisfy creditors in 1936 

Mr. Klauss was a Knight Templar and 
a Shriner 
gress Lake Country Club was the only 
club connection he maintained after his 


His membership in the Con 


retirement. Funeral services were held 
at the home on August 29, with crema 
tion in Cleveland. He leaves a widow, 


a son and two daughters 


James W. Partington 


James W. Partington, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Passaic Rubber 
Co., Inc., Clifton, N. J., died at his home 
in Clifton on July 28 as the result of a 
heart attack. He was 73 years old. Born 
in West Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
Mr. Partington was associated with the 
bleaching industry from 1882 to 1897 
In the latter year he joined the Okonite 
Company and remained with that con- 
cern until 1920, spending many years in 
charge of the tape department. In May, 
1920, Mr. Partington and Henry C 
Mathey, also an Okonite employee, 
formed the Passaic Rubber Co. to manu- 
facture rubber tapes. The business was 
first operated in Passaic, N. J., and 
later moved to Clifton at which time 
a mechanical goods division was added 
Mr. Partington was a member of Unity 
Lodge, F & A. M.. Lonsdale, R. I. 
Funeral services were held on July 31 
with interment in Ridgelawn Cemetery 
He leaves a widow, two sons and a 
daughter 


Seeks Footwear Materials 


The firm of Olivero & Cia, Calle V. 
Lopez 302, Martinez, Argentina, intends 
to enter the manufacture of rubber foot- 
wear in the early future. The company 
is interested in securing prices and 
samples of compounding ingredients, raw 
materials, chemicals, etc., used in the 
manufacture of footwear, from Ameri- 
can manufacturers. All data should be 
sent direct to the company in Martinez, 


Argentina. 
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NEW NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES 


Davis Wide Vision Mask 


A new molded rubber mask, featuring 
wide vision in all directions with the 
lenses set at such an angle that there 
will be no reflections on one lens to ob- 





struct vision when the light is coming 
from the opposite side, has been an- 
nounced by the Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Co., 55 Van Dam St., New York 
City. The outline of the mask, according 
to the manufacturer, is such that it will 
fit all sizes and shapes of faces and make 
a tight seal with but slight tension of 
the head straps. The small dead air 
space within the mask is said to make 
for a minimum of rebreathing, thus 
lessening the tiring effect of wearing the 
mask over long periods, this being of 
considerable importance when the mask 
s used with canisters. The clarifying 
tubes, through which the incoming air is 
passed over the lenses, are integrally 
molded into the mask. 


Scotch Purses 


One of the more popular premium 
items of rubber made by the Golden 
State Rubber Mills, 657 East 61st St., 
Los Angeles, California, is the Scotch 
Purse. This item, a practical holder for 





coins, keys and small articles, is circu- 
lar in shape and made with holes which 
are small enough so that the smallest 
coin cannot be shaken out yet stretchable 
enough so that a silver dollar may be 
admitted or removed easily. When keys 
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are inserted, they may be used without 
removing them from the purse. When 
used for advertising purposes, the ad- 
vertising message is not stencilled or 
cemented on to the purse, but rather the 
imprint is permanently vulcanized with 
rubber ink during the molding operation. 
In this manner, the message cannot be 
torn off or rapidly dissipated. 


Drednaut Handle Grip 


Made of semi-soft rubber, shaped to 
conform to all standard tool handles, 
the Drednaut Handle Grip was recently 
introduced by the Safety Equipment Co., 
1228 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The device, which is supplied with a 
screw and a washer for attaching to 
handle, prevents slipping of hammers 
and other tools from the workman’s 





grasp by permitting him to have a firm 
grip at all times no matter how hard a 
blow he strikes. The grips are easily 
applied and become a permanent part of 
the handle. They eliminate the use of 
sticky tape and other makeshift mate- 
rials often used on hammer and other 
tool handles. 


1. T. S. Tuffies 


A complete new line of “Tuffies,” very 
thin heel lifts for French and Cuban 
heels, has been introduced by the I.T.S. 
Co., Elyria, Ohio. Included among the 
} 


features claimed for the new heels by 





the company are the following: Hand- 
some new face design, extra thin for 
neat appearance, full concave-convex for 
tight joint, rubber that won’t sag, and 
molded-on fibre backs which prevent 
heel cover bulge. Tuffies come packed 12 
pairs to the carton, each pair in a sep- 
arate envelope with nails, ready for quick 
and easy attaching. A handy size chart 
is being distributed by the company. 


All-Rubber Ankle Joint 


A light-weight, pliant, all-rubber ankle 
joint was recently perfected and placed 
on the market by the Minneapolis Arti- 
ficial Limb Co., 410 Sixth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. By means of grooves 





cut into each end of the joint, once it is 
installed in an artificial foot the wearer 
can step with ease on the toe or heel, 
the grooves closing as weight is brought 
down and springing open when the 
weight is released. Due to the all-rub- 
ber construction and the 2%-inch thick- 
ness of the rubber used, lateral motion is 
also afforded by the new joint. Accord- 
ingly, the wearer can walk up or down 
hills, or step on a lateral slant, his foot 
pressing flat on the surface at all times. 
\nother advantage of the device, which 
is called the Life-Like Lite Ankle Joint, 
is that when worn the foot never ap- 
pears unnatural or at an awkward angle. 


Tu-Tone Rubber Rug 


Identified as the Tu-Tone Rubber Rug, 
a new, heavy-duty, protective floor cov- 
ering, which may be applied to prac- 
tically any size or shape of floor, has 
been introduced by the Goodyear Tire & 





Rubber Co., Akron. It is made in rolls 
54 inches wide and 30 feet long and can 
be cut and matched to fit any desired 
area. Overall thickness of the rug is 
5/l6ths inches and it is said to be ade- 
quately heavy to eliminate “creeping” or 
“crawling.” The two-tone effect is 
achieved by the ribbed design, the ribs 
being arranged diagonally across panels 
9 by 12 inches. The new rugs are avail- 
able in black, red or green. 
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RUBBER GOODS 


CAN NOW BE MADE 


LASTINGLY ANTISEPTIC 


WITH GIVAUDAN COMPOUNDS 
HARMLESS TO THE SKIN 
LASTING—ODORLESS 





¢ Check these outstanding advantages of 
Givaudan’s two new antiseptic compounds— 
G-4 and G-11. 


Powerful antiseptic action—G-11 is six times as strong as 
thymol in bactericidal power against Staphylococcus Aureus. 


Lasting effect—because 
these antiseptics are non- 
volatile. 


Non-toxic in rubber. 
Do not irritate the skin. 
Impart no odor. 


Insoluble in water — 
withstand washing. 


A little goes far — In 
general, 0.5% by weight 
is sufficient to impart an- 
tiseptic action. 


Do not affect rubber— 
no deleterious effects. 


Do not contain mercury 
or any metallic salts. 





The above properties were revealed as a result of many re- 
liable tests. In some cases slight changes in the compounding 


of the rubber may be necessary. 


These Givaudan products are most interesting and effective 
germicides for use in rubber goods, particularly baby pants, 
girdles, sheeting, dress shields, toys, gloves, sponges, and other 


sundries. Write for full information and prices. 


GIVAUDAN 


DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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New Swing Joint for Steam Lines 


\ simple and effective swing joint for handling 
steam pressure up to 100 pounds has been developed 
by the Patterson-Ballagh Corp., 1900 East 65th St., 
los Angeles, California. It was developed primarily 





for the company’s own rubber molding equipment, but 
proved so successful that it is being made available to 
other rubber manufacturers by the company. The seal- 
ing unit of the new joint is a specially shaped and 
compounded rubber gasket which contains a percentage 
of very finely divided metallic lead, milled directly into 
the rubber. Because the lead acts as a lubricant, the 
joint turns freely under pressure. The gasket is ex- 
panded slightly by heat, which helps to maintain a per- 
fect seal. By equipping steam lines with a swing joint 
of this type, a flexible connection is maintained by the 
pipe to actuate movement of mechanism. The joint is 
made of heavy bronze, weighs approximately 4/% 
pounds, and is available only in the 34-inch straight 
style. The accompanying illustration shows the joint 
in both unassembled and assembled form 


Taylor Flex-0-Timer 


Adaptable for all-electric, all-pneumatic operations, 
or combinations of both, the new Taylor Flex-O- 
Timer just introduced by the Taylor Instrument Com- 


pee pteeme aces 





panies, Rochester, N. Y., is said to permit maximum 
precision of timing with minimum labor and expense. 
Extreme flexibility is obtained by the use of adjustable 
pins on the revolving drum. Cam cutting is elimi- 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


nated and the actuating pins are easily and precisely 
adjusted in circumferential undercut grooves on the 
one-piece drum and locked in place with a screw. The 
air valve or switch can be turned on and off, or vice 
versa, within 4% of 1% of total cycle time by means of 
this extreme adjustability. A new latch-trip solenoid 
operated mechanism starts the process instantaneously. 
This actuates one or more snap operators to start the 
timer motor which is of the high torque, fan cooled 
synchronous type, and any outside electrical or pneu- 
matic functions to be performed simultaneously at the 
start of the cycle. An external push button or limit 
switch can be used to provide the electrical contact to 
start this process. Where the diversity of the prod- 
ucts being processed requires considerable variation in 
processing time, Taylor Flex-O-Timer offers a varying 
drum speed rotation. The drum is directly run by a 
spur gear train, but a unique dog-and-latch mechan- 
ism provides 78 different drum speeds with each gear 
train ratio. Yet the drum speed is fixed and positive 
for any given setting and can vary only as the fre- 
quency of the electrical supply changes. Models are 
also available with a fixed speed gear train. 


Cry-0-Vac Locker Plant Packaging Unit 
A specially designed locker plant packaging unit to 
simplify and speed up the application of Cry-O-Vac 
bags has been developed by the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. Cry-O-Vac bags 
are sacks of specially compounded, purified latex, de- 





veloped by the company. The new packaging unit is 
supplied with four cans so that they can handle 1 to 2 
and 18 to 20 pounds of food in the various sizes of 
bags supplied by Dewey and Almy. The unit has a 
motor and vacuum pump for creating vacuum in a 
reservoir tank, a master vacuumizing can which is 
rigidly attached to the tank, holders for other cans 
when not in use, a box for storing bags in handy posi- 
tion, foot pedal controlling vacuum for expanding 
bags, a vacuumizing nozzle for exhausting air from 
within package, hand valve controlling vacuum for ex- 
hausting air from package, and a heat seal block for 
sealing the bag end. It is operated by a %4 h.p., 110- 
volt A.C. motor. | For a complete description of 
Cry-O-Vac bags see Ruspper Ace, April, 1939]. 
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TUBE BRAND 


Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers Sulphur, 100% 


aut) SULPHUR 


CRYSTEX ™°"" 


Se hbh ais al Ol al-Seahlot-1 Mk Oroh 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
624 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
507 Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal 

Freeport, Texas 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


1 MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















MARINCO 


‘NIN 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(fowmerty) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Original Producers of 
MAGNESIUM SALTS 
Directly pom SEA WATER 


A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 


HYDROXIDES, OXIDES 
U.S.P. and Special Grades 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BRAND 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Miller Hydraulic Press Vulcanizer 


An hydraulic electric press vulcanizer, with which a 
regular hydraulic 6 to 10-ton jack can be used, de- 
signed for specialty rubber plants and laboratories for 











nr a 

















re 
ge 





molding soft and hard rubber and plastic products, 
has been developed by the C. E. Miller Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, Indiana. The vulcanizer stands 30 
inches high, weighs 270 pounds, and is built to operate 
on either 110 or 220 volt a.c. circuits. Each plate is 
electrically-heated, generating steam pressure which ts 
controlled by two automatic gauges. The heating units 
are rock wool insulated. The hand-operated hydraulic 
jack requires only a few strokes of the handle to 
produce tons of pressure. The press plat: is lowered 
by opening the release valve. 


New Type of Magnetic Separator 


\n unusual type of magnetic separator which 
utilizes alternating current for energizing the magnetic 
field has been designed by the Stearns Magnetic Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and styled Type “AM”. By this 
method of energization with alternating current fields 
pulsating, the lines of force change 60 times a second, 
while the material affected by the magnet receives 120 
pulsations of constant agitation. This Stearns separator 
is said to be particularly effective for treating finely 
ground powdered metal which may be contaminated 
by any number of impurities such as oxide, scale, char- 
coal, silica and other foreign particles. 

Material is spread uniformly by an adjustable 
vibrating feeder which provides even distribution of 
the material on the separator belt, where it is picked 
up by the magnet and carried along the underside of 
the separating belt. The high pulsating effect of the 
magnet frees the non-magnetic impurities allowing 
them to drop out. Under ordinary conditions three 
products can be produced—tails, middlings, and con- 
centrates. 

While the separator is fully enclosed in a structural 
steel frame practically dust-tight, provision is made for 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


removable panels by which the material can be in- 
spected while the separator is in operation. Bearings 
requiring oiling and other attention are mounted on 
the outside for ready accessibility. An exhaust fan is 
directly attached to remove dust from the material 
while in process. The Type “AM” alternating cur- 
rent magnetic separators are designed in various sizes 
to suit the capacity of the equipment. 


New Bowes Three-Way Valves 


Several mechanical improvements have recently 
been incorporated in the Bowes Three-Way Valves 
featured by the Seely Instrument Co., Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. These valves are closed neutral valves, a down 
stroke of the handle exhausting and an upstroke admit- 
ing pressure. Ease of operation is accomplished by 
small pilot valves which utilize internal water pressures 
to open the main passages. Pressure tightness is ob- 
tained by a method exactly opposite to normal prac- 
tice. Instead of hard discs, a comparatively soft disc 
re-forms to the seat at every closure. The soft discs 
are completely shielded from abrasion and wire draw- 





ing, and yet smooth flow of water is assured. The 
Bowes Valves, the mechanical wearing surfaces of 
which are of hardened steel, may be mounted vertical 
or horizontal and the operating handle may be rotated 
throughout 360 degrees to be set in the most conven- 
ient operating position. A 45 degree movement of the 
handle will open either the exhaust or inlet seats to 
more than pipe capacity. 


McDonnell & Miller, Wrigley Building, Chicago, 
Ill., has announced the McDonnell No. 29 Safety 
Valve which is said to give the same protection to 
hot water boilers that boiler feeders and cut-offs 
give to steam boilers. The new valve has only two 
positions—wide open or tight closed. 

+ 

A new line of one and two-button standard-duty- 
push-button stations has been introduced by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The new 
stations, similar in appearance to the company’s 
heavy-duty stations, are 4-9/16 inches high, 2-5% 
inches wide, and 2-'% inches deep. 
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For Sale or Lease 





COMPLETE RUBBER 
PRODUCTION UNITS 


Near Boston, Mass. 


MILL AND CALENDER DEPARTMENT including £9 Banbury 
Mixer, large and small mills, crackers and calenders — all in 
immediate operating condition. Production capacity about 20-30 
tons daily. 
This would make an ideal molded goods unit 
with addition of presses. Department includes 
about 20,000 square feet of space - more if 
required. 


COMPLETE UNIT FOR MANUFACTURE OF FABRICS including 
impregnating, spreading and curing. 


Department includes about 16,000 square feet 
of space - more if required. 


COMPLETE UNIT FOR MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER FOOT- 
WEAR SPECIALTIES. Occupies about 30,000 square feet of 
space—more if required. 


WELL EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP 


Details will be supplied on request. 


ADDRESS BOX 1095, RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 














RANDALL & STICKNEY 
a Hand Grip 

Rubber Gauge 
No. 3-B 







EE vicccnves + Length ......9%4" 0 ES % 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat ....612" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 
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Publications of the REVIEWS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION OF ii 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUBBER TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 
The volume. consisting of over 1,000 pages, fully indexed, BOOKS 


contains the 103 papers presented at the Conference in 1938. 











Subjects include Applications; Durability; Compounding 


Materials; Latex; ete. (Copies of this book may be ordered 


cect Sin bie tis Genes Scientific Price Management. By Allen W. Rucker. Pub- 

2. x lished by the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., 1400 Massachusetts 

\ve., Cambridge, Mass. 10 x 12% in. 22 pp., plus charts. 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF RUBBER TECH- $5.00 

NOLOGY ets 


Epitomizes in concise and comprehensive fashion the advance 
1939. Sections pricing moves in decisions involving a direct or indirect con- 


The first phase of price management, that dealing with 
of knowledge of the rubber industry during 
included deal with: General History; Planting; Latex; Raw cession in price without any reduction in direct costs and 
Rubber and Rubber Derivatives; Synthetic Rubber; Testing decisions involving increases in direct costs without any 
Equipment; Compounding Ingredients; Fabries and Textiles; change in the regular price, is treated with in this manual 


. . i Cs *% rar; 5S ti ‘ . ‘ e . 
Tires; Belting; Hose; Wire and Cable voowwesr a Unlike most books dealing with prices, the manual contains 
Geode: Teys: Reads; Mechanical Goods; Flooring; Sponge 


no theory whatever. It is best described as a direct, concrete 
Rubber; Hard Rubber; Surgical Goods; Machinery and Appli- . = 


and practical approach to realistic management of price 
problems encountered in all business. Fifteen different types 
of price problems are used for case histories. Of special in- 
terest is the inclusion of the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Calculator 
Charts, designed for universal application in pricing -prob- 
lems. The charts, incidentally, are printed in two colors on 


br istol board 


mees: Solvents, ete Author and Subject indexes. Price 10/6 


(about $2.50) 


LR.I, TRANSACTIONS 


Contains the «cientifie and technical papers together with the 
discussions, read before the Institution. Indexed Annual 


Subscription ae ae GS (about $10.50) inde x 


Rubber Producing Companies — 1940. Compiled by the 

Mincing Lane Tea & Rubber Share Brokers’ Association, 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY Ltd. Published by The Financial Times, Ltd., 72 Coleman 
St., London, E. C. 2, England. 5% x 8 in. 614 pp. 8s/1“%d 
12, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, England (approximately $2.00). 

The latest revised edition of this “Official Guide for In- 
vestors in Rubber Shares,” contains details on approximately 
550 separate undertakings. Data given includes forward sales, 


Write to: The Secretary, 











capitalization per planted acre, investments and reserves. A 


w Ll 4 C1 Ay valuable feature is the analysis of results of each estate for 
@a ez4i Lif rej an of oesere the past few years, many of them extending up to the end 


of 1939. These analyses show estate areas, standard outputs, 


annual production, gross price, “all-in” cost, net profit, divi- 
THEY QUALIFY dends, and carry-forwards. Directors, officers and _ secre- 
ON ALL taries of each plantation operator are given wherever pos- 


sible \lthough primarily devoted to companies engaged in 
} THREE COUNTS rubber cultivation, concerns with interests in tea, coffee, 
EAGLE ¥ ; coconuts and palm oil, supplementary to their interest in 


* rubber, are also listed 


FINEST FINISH 
S Handbook of Mathematical Tables and Formulas. Com- 
OR GLAZE piled by Richard Stevens Burington. Published by Hand- 


book Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. 5% x 7% in. 282 
; ! 


* pp. $1.25 


NO FLAKING This is the second edition of the handbook compiled by 


the author. Like the first, which was published in 1933, it 
* is divided into two parts, the first containing a careful sum- 
mary of the more important formulas and theorems of 
EAGLE BRAND CARDINAL BRAND FREE FROM algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry and calculus, while 
The finest Holland Recommended for PINHOLES the second contains the usual logarithmic and trigonimetric 
Cloth for hot cures cold cures when low tables to five places, and tables of natural logarithms, ex- 
in rubber mills. Re temperature is used ponential and hyperbolic functions, reciprocals, and other 
tains its whiteness of in the processing or numerical qualities. An improved table of squares, cubes, 
color under heat and in the vulcanizing by square roots and cube roots has been incorporated in the new 
catendering we pays mI trade. edition. The handbook, incidentally, forms the appendix of 
Standard Widths: 20", 30” and 40”. Lange’s “Handbook of Chemistry.” 
Length of Rolls: 100 yds. and 250 yds. 


HOLLAND 
e 





. 
Send for prices and a copy of our new = , 
catalog containing samples of these The Story of Cotton. Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
superior Holland Cloths which are Georgia. 6 x 9 in. 52 pp 


1 by leading rubber manufacturer oni , . , ‘ . 
used by le . tegags oe [The manufacture of various textile materials from cotton 


ARKWRIGHT FINISHING COMPANY as practiced in the mills of the Bibb company are interestingly 


traced and told in this booklet. Methods of inspection and 
aT So testing are outlined; advantages of certain materials made by 


Sales Office: Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio the company, such as HR Process Cords for use in tire 
Pacific Coast Agents: L. H. Butcher Co.—San Francisco and 


manufacture, are stressed; and commercial policies of the 
Los Angeles I 


company are discussed. The booklet is profusely illustrated. 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Rubber: History, Production and Manufacture. By P. W. 
Barker. Published by Bureau. of Foreign & Domesti 
Commerce. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Available from Superintender 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10c a copy. 

Fach year the Leather & Rubber Division of the 

of Foreign & Domestic Commerce receives hundreds of 

quests for-information of a general character pertaining 

rubber. These inquiries are received from rubber manuta 
turers, importers and dealers, from brokerage and investment 
houses, from llege < graduate students, and from the 
general publi is with these inquiries im mind thi 
current booklet was prepared. Two earlier 

general circular on rubber have been completely exhausted 

The new booklet is devoted largely to the subject o | 

production of rubber rather than to manufacture of 

products \fter a brief history of the industry is 
various plantation methods are discussed. Some space 
devoted to a discussion of restrictior Several statistical 
tables are included 

2 


Defense of the United States and Other Nations in the 
Western Hemisphere: Rubber. 6 x 9 in. 32 py Avail 
able from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 1D. ( 
tor 10c a copy 

a printed record of the testimony g 
r, president, B. F. Goodrich Co.; W. S. Farrish and 
Frank A. Howard, representing the Standard Oil Co. of New 


Piven by John 


> 


Jersey; and E. R. Bridgwater, manager, Rubber Chemicals 
department, | | duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc . presented 
to the Committee on Military Affairs of the U. S. Senate 
on June 14, 1940, on S. 4082, a bill to provide for the de 
fense of the people of the United States and other nations 
in the Western Hemisphere as may desire the cooperation 
and assistance of this country. The testimony given com 
prises an interesting report on the current status of syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture in the United States, 
its possibilities in the event of any emergencies ike all 

ds ot hearings, it is printed in question-and-answet 
form, 

a 


Automobile Facts and Figures: 1940. 
\utomobile Manufacturers Association, ! 
ing, Detroit, Mich > x &14 in. 96 pp 


This latest edition, the twenty-seco! d to be publis ed, col 
tains new perspectives on the notor transport of the United 
States, emerging from the state-wide highway planning sur- 
veys. Not only is considerable new data on highway us« 
given, but the booklet includes a detailed inventory of the 
street and road systems of the country, presented in figures 
and maps from the U. S. Public Roads Administration. Other 
data includes urban family expenditures for automobile trans 
portation, production required to supply automobile replace 
ment demand, employment created by various branches of 
the automotive industry, and statistics on the use and regis 
tration of passenger cars, trucks and buses 


A Ready Reference for Plastics. (Revised Edition) 
Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J 71% x 10% in. 
50 pp . 

[his interesting booklet is offered as a concentrated 
compendium of information from the buyer’s angle on 
plastic materials. It is replete with statistical data per- 
taining to the properties and characteristics of many of the 
commercial plastic materials available, including hard 
rubber and the so-called synthetic rubbers, all of which is 
presented in easy-to-understand, easy-to-read style. Of 
particular interest are composite tables showing the speci- 
fic gravity, refractive index, tensile strength, modulus of 
elasticity, and other characteristics of the materials dis- 
cussed 
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AKRON, OHIO 


DARROW ROAD 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


14th AND CONVERSE STS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


736 STATLER BUILDING 


WAREHOUSES e AKRON, OHIO @ E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 








UNIFORM QUALITY 
—POW DERED 


Ample stocks, conveniently lo- 
cated, Quick deliveries in any 
quantity. Put up in 5-ply mois- 
ture-proof paper bags. Stocked 
in CHICAGO + CINCINNATI ° 
CLEVELAND « MEMPHIS, Tenn. 
* PHILADELPHIA and SOUTH 
KEARNY, N. J. 
































WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York City 

























































AMES Thickness 
Measure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a _ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy 
up to 5/16” by thou- 
sandths. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 











Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
. 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 





COLORS for RUBBER 























° ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, £TC 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y U. 3. A mMPERS 


















RAND RUBBER CO. 


ANTIMONY 














MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Spenge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Melded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO- 
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Small Inertia-Type Machine for Testing Brake Lining. 


(Reprint). By Rolla H. Taylor and William L. Holt. 
National Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 6x9 in. 16 pp. Available 


from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 5¢ per copy 


Construction, operation and results of a machine of the 


inertia type, the operation of which consists in bringing a 
flywheel up to a predetermined speed at equal intervals of 
time and stopping it by means of a brake mechanism which 
employs the lining under test, is described in this reprint. 
The original article appeared in the May, 1940, issue of the 
Journal of Research, 
Standards 


published by the National Bureau of 


1939 Accident Rates in the Rubber Industry. National 
Satety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 
Data pertaining to accidents in the rubber industry dur- 

ing 1939, based on reports received from 53 plants whose 

employees worked 130,336,000 man-hours during the year, 
is given in this bulletin According to the bulletin, stand 


ings of the rubber industry during 1939 were 10th in fre 
quency and 5th in severity among 30 major industries, as 
compared with rankings of 5th and 3rd for 1938. The fre 


quency rate for the rubber industry in 1939 was 8.02 as 
compared with 11.83 for all industries, 
rate was .00 against 1.42 


while the severity 


Circo Light Process Oil for Neoprene and Natural Rub- 
ber Compounds. Industrial Products Department, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 8% x 11 in. 5 py 
( Mimeographed) 


with chart 


This bulletin supplements that issued by the company last 
vear which described process oils developed by the company 
for neoprene compounding. It is confined primarily to an 
enumeration and description of the plasticizing properties of 
f Circo Light Process Oil with 


one ot these special oils 


emphasis placed not only on the special advantages of this 
oil in neoprene compounding but in natural rubber as well 
Procedures for incorporating the oil in the mix are given 


Hewitt Rubber Products for the Oil Marketing Industry. 
Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 
12 pp 

including oil suction and discharge, 

sea loading, tank truck, fuel oil, propane-butane, curb pump 

and vacuum brake hose, are illustrated and described in this 


\ arious types of hose, 


new catalog. It is actually one section of a general catalog, 
with two other sections scheduled for early publication, one 
on products for the oil producing and refining industry and 
the other covering all miscellaneous Hewitt products for gen 
eral industry 

oe 


How to Determine Where Overhead Materials Handling 
Equipment Can Be Used Profitably. Cleveland Tramrail 
Division, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
Ohio. 8% x ll in. 12 pp. 


Che title of this bulletin is indicative of its contents. The 


bulletin, however, includes a discussion on the elements of a 


materials handling system and the preparation of a simple 


layout. Several interesting installation views are shown, in- 
cluding one of the interior of the tire department of one of 
the larger rubber manufacturers 

e 
Goodrich Camelback. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


814 x 11 in. 12 pp. 

This new booklet on the company’s camelback for the 
retreading and recapping trade shows die sizes and curing 
schedules. In addition, the various grades marketed by the 
company are described, with special advantages emphasized. 
Methods of testing camelback are also given. 

1940 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Fire: Its Cause, Prevention and Control. By Harold Joe 


Davis. Written and published by the author at 3927 
East Admiral Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp 
a 
= 


As indicated by the title, this booklet discusses the 
chemical cause, prevention and control of fire. After 
classifying the types of fires, he discusses various success 
ful extinguishing agents, including sand, soil, salt, tale and 
ther agents on small fires. Suggestions for the fireproof 
construction of various structures are included 

e 
Sellstrom Eye Protectors. (Catalog No. 18.) Sellstrom 

Manufacturing Co., 615 North Aberdeen St., Chicago, III 

6x 9in. 72 pp 

The various devices designed for protection of the eyes 
featured by the company, including lenses for every industrial 
use, helmets, hand and folding shields, goggles, sun glasses 
and respirators, are described and illustrated in this catalog. 
In addition, attention is called to other safety products mar- 
keted by the company \ttractively printed in two colors, the 
catalog is virtually a handbook of safety products, 

* 
Meehanite — The Metal for Machine Tool Castings. 

(Bulletin No. 9). Meehanite Research Institute of America, 

Inc., 311 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


lhe engineering properties of Meehanite as a metal for ma 


ine tool castings are discussed in this booklet. Data is 
given on rigidity, high yield point, tensile strength, endurance 
limit, hardness, coethcient of friction, machinability, modulus 
of rupture, etc. Various properties are graphically described. 
\ number of machines made with Meehanite are illustrated 
as 


Lanolin Woolfat. Lanaetex Products Sales Corp., P. O 

Box 52, Station A, Elizabeth, N. J. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp 

The recovery of wool fat, method of refining and applica- 
tions in various industries, including rubber, are discussed in 
this pamphlet. Wool fat, often called wool grease or neutral 
legras, finds use in rubber compounding as a dispersing and 
softening agent, as a compounding ingredient in hard rubber 
and rubber substitutes, and in the reclaiming of rubber. It is 
also used in rubber cement manufacture. 

° 


Stearns Magnetic Disc Brakes. (Bulletin No. 604.) Stearns 


Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp 


This bulletin contains a comprehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject of magnetic disc brakes, including descriptions, specifica 
tions, formulas and other information of value to users and 
prospective users of magnetic brakes. Attractively printed 

two colors, it includes a number of installation views. 
Features of the company’s equipment are stressed 


Briefs... . 


\ catalog on its lubricating oil coolers (Catalog No. 31), 
giving specifications and other information, has been issued 
by the Condenser Service & Engineering Co., 310 Twelfth 
St.. Hoboken, N J 

° 

Bulletin No. ED-7, which describes its full line of indus- 
trial gas masks with the new all-vision facepiece as stan- 
dard equipment, is being distributed by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas & Meade Streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna 

e 

The company’s low-voltage metal-enclosed air circuit 
breaker switch-gear is described and illustrated in Catalog 
1230, recently issued by the Roller-Smith Co., 1766 West 
Market St., Bethlehem, Penna 

o 

\ comprehensive line of thermocouple assemblies, with 
their parts and accessories, is shown in Catalog N-33A(6) 
of the Leeds & Northrup Co., 4907 Stenton Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Penna Information on the correct choice of 
couples is also incluted. 
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COPY OF THIS BULLETIN 
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MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH - BRAKE COMBINATIONS 


Offer definite savings in operating costs and maintenance ex- 
pense . . . provide efficient power transmission with near or 
remote control .. . smooth acceleration with fast and positive 
stop. What's your problem? We invite your inquiry. No 
obligation. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


640 So. 28th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 





Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


ee. 
wy 


4” - 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 












] 





” 
- 
” 


& 





Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHLO 











Springfield New Jersey 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Crude Rubber Cotton 
HI wa rea NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 9. 19410 























otton prices have swung in a narrow 

















ber | é n the | ing i32 point range since our last report, set 
whi et ind , sawing from day to day ut showing a 
\ug t and the e€a i ~ tel ( tendency toward lower levels in_ the past 
with st ower | } several days As is the case with dull 
mediate future. 1 Reclaimed Rubber markets, unfavorable reports were satisfac 
ferential o} it ‘ t an} torily oftset wit favorable ones For i 
the | = wwe SS stance, the effects of crop damage caus« 
quoted on A t i4 ’ 2 ——" a all by a hurricane in Louisiana was balanced 
on August 29 emai at fOr \ugust ex reports of improvements in other areas 
slow] i! | { il a a O1 ul Siig UN \l Cal \ le he lor selling and roreigti liqui latio 
on August 2 ropp > al al n view Of the eal were quickly offset by mill price fixing 
1 ? ‘ : , , nned | the ntomot . , " : . 
from 19.43 or a x rr ay aut _ which strengthened the market. The Census 
] | , ‘ . ' | tT ol } mod . t cert ment > ‘ 1 , 
19.25, low ft , ss et AE ee Bureau announced in mid-August that the 
= a . ; this OT thceulties ne ano : > ' 
bein occa ! cpr , be ie _ , . wt otton carryover oO! July 31, the end ot 
liquidation ict that erienct vy Se era ! sour d wire con the 1939-40 crop vear, totaled 10,595,721 
laree toch} ’ wa " ' ea ‘7 a La exp ted t< resus Im a Sst! nget hales against 13,032,513 a vear ago, a cle 
from import Ippiy iccer sabe ~ 9 - eld. There has beer cided improvement In early September 
Tr reas I t cl OWOevVe! ; a ; : Jam arah wah — ou! independent sources set this season's col 
i ‘ ‘ t enort { Iirrent Wet rons ; ] . - ‘ 
brought the 4 . . lotation WEES ton crop at 12,580,000 bales, an increase « 
day or two ut a incement ul Shue 1,514,000 bales from the previous independ 
crease in the iota m &5 to 9% bre ent estimate Today (September 9), the 
it again on Septembe« 9 Quota \ , Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
tions in the out le mart . i . ot griculture set this figure at 12,772,000 
don and Singap Tube or 1,343,000 bales more than its last est 
! ( mate. Quotations for middling uplands o1 
\ ; , : : the Exchange follow 
, Tires ) a 
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\y ( +kx/ { iT 
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re Sere ' Ducks 
ks y ? ’ 1! , 
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; ( \ er 4 Single 1] \ g acle 1 
Balata . ' 
Hy 
LONDON MARKET Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Standard S Ke Sheet I ™ P , ’ . - ° 
Reotembe: Vo. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
Tanuat Ma 
FROM AUGUST rO SEPTEMBER 9 
SINGAPORE MARKET D Spot Aus Sept Oct N De Jar Fe Mar Ap M June ily S 
\ 
Standard Sn ‘ s et Seller . t 1 
October-December @ 10%d 12 19.57 19.57 19 19.12 19 19 18.9 18.85 18.78 g 68 g 
January-Marcl 1 tid 962 19.35 19.4 19.1 19.1 19.06 18.9 18.88 18.8 1 ) g 
7 ) 19 19.40 19.27 19.15 1 19.01 18.95 18.85 18 
) l 9.4 19 l l 19.08 19.00 18. 9¢ 2 8 
19 j 19 ) ] 19 19.09 Q 3 18 $ 18.8 
7 
Scrap Rubber 
The scrap rubber market is picking wu 62 19 4.52 19.27 19 O5 18.95 18.85 18.7 8.6 
9 \ 19 6? 19 > 19 4 ) 19 4 19 1 9.02 18.9 18.84 x 
rapidly, according to dealers, who anticipate 1962 19.5 0 19 ‘ 1915 19.07 19.00 18.93 18.84 “a 
a keen demand in the early future based 19.57 19.44 19.44 19.34 ) 1 19.07 19.00 18.9 if 84 18 Q 
on needs created under the National Ds 19.5 19.42 42 19.51 1 19.20 19.1 S 18.98 18.9 18.88 
fense Program and the swinging of the 
automotive industry into production on 1941 6 19.57 19.39 19.39 9.32 19.27 19.22 19.05 19.02 19.00 18.9 8.9 I 
models Prices have increased slightly on 9.57 19.4 19.40 19.32 19.27 19.21 19.05 9.02 19.00 18.95 18.9 19s 
19.4 19 19.10 19.00 19.10 19.08 19.07 19.05 18.99 18.9 18s 
mixed auto and inner tube stocks since our 19.25 19.07 19.05 19.05 19.12 19.09 19.07 19.05 18.98 18.92 23 
last report. Current quotations follow ) 49.3] 19.12 19.13 19.14 19.1 19.11 19.08 19.05 18.98 18.92 ) 
1 
(Prices t Consur j 
Auto tire peclings t ' 0 
Mixed aut ton 14 P15.01 19.50 19.22 19.22 19.22 19.22 19.19 19.17 19.15 19.05 18.9 2 
Beadless tires ton 18.0 719.01 ; 19.50 19.28 19.27 19.26 19.25 19.23 19.21 19.19 19.14 19.10 5 
Clean solid truck tire ton 3 2 32.50 19.50 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.26 19.23 19.20 19.15 19.10 8 
Boots and shoes ton 1.or @ 22.00 19.37 19.25 19.23 19.22 19.21 19.18 19.14 19.10 19.05 19.00 5 
Arctics, untrimmed ton 18.00 ?19.00 7 
Inner tabes, No. |! ( a 1] g 
Inner tubes, No 4 Ib ‘Ss @ 043 19.37 19.18 19.18 19.18 19.18 19.15 19.13 19.11 19.07 19.03 2 
, : 4 
faner tubes, Red b 4 1 $34 = “ ~ ee ‘ - a 
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Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 
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For Use With Neoprene 
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ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 
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CHEMICAL WIARKETS 





New York, Sept. 11, 1940 
Aull Prices F.O0.B. Works 














—_—_ 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-1 (Th banil t 24 @ 
A-10 ee (@ 
A 2 77 
A.19 a 
A-32 7 ‘a 
A-77 42 @ 
A.10° 4 a 
Aldehyde amm : sta a 
Altax peeeeces b @ 
Buty! Zimate 2.54 @ 
Captax 1 
Crylene a 
DPi-Ortho I vk ine 44 @ 
Dipheny gu a 
El-Sixty pee @ 
Ethy! Zimate awe b. 2 @ 
Ethylidene aniline } 4 a 
Formaldehyde aniline ; a 
Guantal . Seouee t 4 @ 
lepteen t 
Hexamethylenetetran ¢ @ 
Lead Oleat: No. 999 a 
Wit @ 
Menex @2 
Phe ' 
Pip-P i 
Pipsolere « | 
be & Il 1) 4? a 
R2 } 4 @ | 
R-2 Crystal » 2 @ 2 
R.23 a 
RN-2 b 1.4 @ 1 
RN-2 Crystals b. 2.00 @ 2. 
Rotax ) @ 
Safex > 1 
SPDX t 7 @ 
Super-Sulphur No @ 
N i 
Thiocarbanilid, drums b 24 @ 
Thiurad t 
Trimene @ 
base @ | 
Triphenylguanidine 4 (a 
Tuads beleee 2.3 @ 
Ulto b @ 1 
Urcka a 
Ureka Bier B @ 
Ureka ( a 
Valeanex t 42 (@ 
Vuleanol @ 
Aimate lb. 2.35 @ 
Tnorgann 
Litharge, domesti 7 @ 
Magnesia ined heavy )4 a 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Comy ne M 
Blues 
Pri 
Ultramari: 
Brown 
May 
Umber I 
Greens 
Chron ’ 
Guignet'’s Greet 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, | 17 Ib 45 @ 
sulfur, free 48 @ 
Indian English t 9 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) Ib ll @ 
Red oxide, pure t l @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b. Easton. Il 4@ 
Whites 
Cryptone, No. 19 It .oS4%@ 
Cryptone CR, No l | 5%@ 
Cryptone, ZS.-23 It 7%@ 
Cryptone, ZS-86 } 7%e@ 
Lithopone 
Albalith, bla 
Azolit! 
Ray-bat ,@ 
Ray-cal 85% @ 
Ravox @ 
Titanox A a 
Titanox B (@ 
Titanox ( i 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo 
ZZZ (lead free Ib 6%@ 
Anaconda, lead free %@ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand ‘ 
Special—3 ae Ib .06% @ 
XX Red—4 064% @ 
XX Red—72 It .064% @ 
xX Red 78 . lt 06% @ 
XX Red—103 | 06% @ 
Kadox, black labei—15 It 6%@ 
Blue label—ié lk 6%@ 
Red lahbel—17 D v6%@ 
St. Joe, black label 6%@ 
green labe! It 6%@ 
red labe! ; t 64 @ 
Uv. P.—7. bbls Ib .094%@ 
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Zinc Oxide— French Process 
Fiorence W te sea 7 bols.Ib 0os%@ 08% 
Green sea Deiecesccss ib 8 a 08% 
Oe CE so cc cceneseel b. 07% @ 07 % 
Yellows 
Cadmolit . lb. 35 @ .65 
DP? cs eevcectoedcvaceten b. 14%6 5% 
Mapico besecescnell 09%@ _ 
BLACKS 
bags, carload ts) 
\erflote Arrow 25a 
( er } ) t 
Cert Sy } 0292 1 
{ ntir ; 1 
Dispe 29 i 
Dixied } 9 = 
Dix r 9 t 
Exce ) 
I 
I Be j 
(;aste t 
K T 1 
K ( ) 1 
‘i ‘ Ar ’ i 
M nex Bea Amarill 25@ 
Pe x Ss i 
P 7 l 
 @ 

W x i 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 
DI? earsbtobeneieeeas ton 13.00 @15.00 

tarium carbonate (98-100%).ton - @ 
B it te t n 21 i 
Memtomite .....0- bbeueckenwel 22 @ us 
Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 60.00 @65.00 
SEED cancccneeseoceos seen ton 37.50 @45.00 
Ce: RENO. seveosevocucn lb 02 @ 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra ton 45.4 @¢ ” 
eavy .... ton 45.00 @55.0 
( Aerfloted. S ¥ ’ a 
| r wr | a 
Dixie 1 ) @?4 
Lane? >» & 
McNa e @22?.5 
» a ) 
W ite ( i 
Cotton F Dark 10%@ 3 
Pn 2, Betcccevcsovese ton 24.00 @50.00 
on. Be Seeceeenes ...ton 34.00 @60.00 
Kalvar ton 95.00 @121.( 
Magnesium carbonate : It 07”%@ 
Py eceedeet aeaeiind ton 35.00 @44.00 
Mineralite tor @3 0 
Pe D. sssceneanvenevece’s ton 6.0 @2 0 
Kotrenstone (powdered) ' 02%@ ys 
Silene (calcium silicate) It .04 a -f 
Seapstone. puwdered ton 16.0 @ 22.01 
Starch, powdered .......... cwt 2.90 @ 4.10 
Ta mest Te ton 25.0 @ 45.0 
Whiting, commercial ton 17.00 @18.v0 
Columbia Filler ton 9.00 @14.00 
English Cliffstone ton 33.00 @43.00 
Ma oceeeucesa ton 6.Ul @ — 
Wood Flour ton 20.00 @25.00 
MINERAL RUBBER 
28 3( Mineral Rubbe tor 24 
Black Diamond : ton 25. a — 
Genasco. eolid (factory).. ..ton 25 ( @ 27 
Hard Hydrocarbor t 23 ®42.00 
Parmr, solid .. ton 21.0 @ 27.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ....cccces tor 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo $0..........lb. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Dh Sid «sseeeuvecouce Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 
CUE. BPecoceccvccese lb. 2.75 @ — 
CUOGEE Bei ccovccscces lb. 3.50 @ — 
oe eee Ib. 4.50 @ - 
Para-D No. 514 It 2 @ 
Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 
wetting and penetrating 
RUGMED .ccccesceestooncecces Ib. 35 @ 50 
Darvan (dispersing agent) Ib. { é 
Santomerse S (dispersing, wet- 
ting, penetrating and ef ibiliz 
Se EOGEED ccc wcsvcoceecess Ib. 11 @ .25 
Ssunproot! 2 1 
Sponge Paste. . pes owheewan a 18 
Tackol (tackifier) ........... Ib. 085 @ 18 
Tonox : It 2 a f 
Ty-Ply R (and S).. e ga 6.75 @1 7 
Unicel (blowing agent , lb. : a 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbis.....100 lb. 2.53 @ 2.78 
Nitric, 36 degrees....... ewt. 5.00 @ 6.00 
Suliuric, 66 degrees..... ton 15.50 @16.5 
Acids. Fatty 
Laurex l 10%@ l 
iy Ev anenenedsoéeeneon Ib. 12 @ .14 
Stearex Beads . lt 8 G@ 9 
Stearic. double pressed It 12%@ 13% 
Stearite see Ib 9 a 


FACTICE OR RUBBER 








\Ilkales 
Caustic Soda, 76%...... ewt. 2.70 @ 3.55 
Soda Ash, 38%, C.L.....cwt @ 2.35 
Oils 
Eee gal. 14 @ .20 
i Mii. ccneeueee és Ib. 07%@ .08 
EE Bird anus hee We odie Ib 05%4@ .06% 
atte weg cue w abs ga 17 @ .18 
Para-Lube .. 7a , b .046 @ 148 
Petrolatum, light.........ib UJ%e@ Osh 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars..ga 6 @ _ 
i  abddhdec dees gal 224%@ .23% 
Pine, steam distilled... ..gal 64 @ .69 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........gal. 4e— 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. .Ib 13%@ .14 
DE (Ate butieedeses 6: Ib. os @ .1@ 
Sa? a lb 07%@ — 
EE Ste ns nae ube Ib 8%4@ 18 
Witco Palm Oil.......... Ib 7e@e— 
Witco Softener No. 20...gal .20e—_— 
Woourn No. 8, c.l.......Jb ‘é6ee— 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch. Burgundy ........ Ib 5S4%@ .06% 
St A bee ceenee wee ton 19.00 @22.00 
ET ton 16.00 @22.50 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Pigmentar, tank cars....gal 16 @ patel 
eee gal 22%@ .23% 
R. S. L. Resin } @ — 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure...... l - @ -- 
Benzene. 90% ga 18 (@ 23 
Beta-Trichlorethane gal @ .20 
ES Eee b 98 @ 1.50 
Carbon, bisulfide } i4@ oR 
Carbon tetrachloride gal 73 @ 1.065 
Dichlorethylene a —_ 
Dipentene, cm drums. .ga’ 41 @ 50 
Ethylene dichloride @ .07 
Plastogen ; ;@ .12 
Reogen (drums) : b 1i%@ 26 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla g 9 @ — 
Trichlorethylene ........ Ib. — @ .08% 
Turpentine, spirits .. ga 43 @ .47 
dest. dist., drums. ga 33 @ .4i 
Waxes 
Beeswax. white ... Ib 39 @ «45 
Carnauba, yellow.... - 146 @ 47% 
Ceresin. white. dom Ih : @ 1] 
Montan, crude ... . lb 1034@ .11% 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale... 024%0@ — 
Refined, 122/127 : Ib i14,@ = 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
I I Co ok wa ee cee Ib, 1.50 @ 1.95 
Exel .... , . oan 100 @ 1.40 
Gel . Ib. 57 @ 73 
Hipar I 65 @ 92 
Powder Ib 52 @ .64 
Resin i 52 @ .& 
Resin D 52 @ .64 
White 1.25 @ 1.60 
Albasan 70 @ 75 
Antox @ .56 
B-L-E baa . oe 2 @ .61 
i 2 Sa aaa . «lb 2 @ .65 
lO RS eee 52 @ .65 
Flectol White....... a | 90 @ 1.15 
D. scacevivsdeesnecewes Ib. 52 @ .63 
DT pinnae veued oe seeat ib .64 @ .80 
Retardex ee , b 355 @ .40 
Ee Go decanweee Ib. 52 @ .65 
Dt 1) tin eedean's os aos 0% Ib 1.15 @ 1.40 
i’ be6eddnéeece lb. ae 62 6a 
DE setcenesd< Ib. 52 @ .54 
stamilite Alba lb 70 @ 75 
VGB ..c0.: Ib ‘Zz @ 61 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
RE oot et cee ee ee hw Ib. 35 @ .50 
Locus Svaj sto. k o «@ us 
Pe ccowee Ib 0 @ .08 
CE ccc cedesnceoe It .2* @ .386 
Mineralite ...... tor — @30.00 
CD pp tncéeeeuet ce een Ib. 12 @ .18 
Rubberol, t.o.b. Chicago... lo A3%@ .14 
Sericite. f.o.0. N - ton 65.00 @ — 
Soap Tree Dark, cut, sifred .ib 6 @ .08 


SUBSTITUTES 





Ambere x 7 _—_ 
Amberex Type B l 17% @ 
Black S$ ww .12 
White 8%@ 12 
Brown I 3 © a 10% 
PPOUEE hc cccssbevces lb. o0%e — 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2......Ib. 07%@ 15 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs 3 a 4 
Suliur sour, 
Refined. 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.50 @ 3.65 
Commercial (bags) ...... cwt 60 @ 32.35 
Mi cakhodwduh eats 60046666 lb. 1.75 @ — 
WHEE co caceseceonececcoies lb 1.75 @ a= 
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STATISTIC 








Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 























—Gross Imports —Re-exports ~ 
~ = 
Average Average P24 S 
Declared Declared ‘¢ 
Value Total Value — 
Long per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Cents ons Value Cents Tons 
1924 325,89 1 3.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
192 393,370 4 48. 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
19 409,944 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
] 7 4 ; 3 35 : aye 24.735.488 39.7¢ 396,958 
1928 : 2 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 
1929 0.082 2 19.0¢ 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
1934 $82,083 1 12.88 30,205  9,310,20 13.76 451,878 
1931 $97,176 5 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 40 ¢ ) 48 0.930 2.015.612 4 388.626 
19 407,817 +4 4 + 4.82 7 2,601,3 5.65 387,280 
1934 449.513 7,929.67 3 R48 5.770.109 10.8 425.665 
192% 453.134 115299448 1 11.389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
467 4 15 72.49 14.54 ] RI 4,488,223 15.9 454,483 
1937 74,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,9 385.433 19.02 566,698 
1938 7 12 7 14.07 2 1.799.124 $.?1 391.968 
939 ,8 167,558 5.92 13,125 g 1.84 456,678 
June 32,437 11,403,150 15.69 413 147,910 16.00 
July 4,288 12,071,805 15.72 440 164.428 16.69 
Aug i4 ] I58 1 R4 ( 89.74 15 
Sees f 12 667.74 16.1 147 659.033 19.98 
Oct $ . 15 f 15.87 5.8 2.881.172 91.2 
N / 8 d.7¢ 9.¢ 
De 8671 { 6.88 r 529.759 21 
194 
Tar 7 447 67 ? )? 68.007 
Fe l 1 599.819 74 39,312 
Mar 5 7 447 } 54,542 
Apr 17 g 19.98 66,057 
M 4 11.9 ] . . 14 16.4 46 g 
| 81 17 ) $ 1.15 50,451 
J l $2 49, 828 2.20 831 
Note: “Gross Imports’ do not in guayule. To secure more 
accurate figures for ““Net Imports” ule figures (shown below) 
should be added and the re-export figure dedu from the tota) Annual 
figures for 1922, however, include both latex and guavule; guavule only is 


included in 1923 Annual figures for 1922-36 were revised in February, 1937. 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


x 








Gu é Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex | 
Tons Doll I s Dollars Tons D s Tons Dollars 
1924 1,35 464 8.4 165 7,1 2,157 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 17 74,75 749 1,642,531 3,272 
192¢ 4,305 2,562,09 4 7,21 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 
1927 5.018 2.674, Q? 177,24 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 
1928 077 1,7 R5 7 $30.85 7.552 2.54 59 4,003 
1929 1.27 545.1 728 566.964 8.204 2.458.12¢ 3.729 
1930 l d¢ 34 Rg 2 422,684 5,907 1,4 244 4.458 
1931 ] 7 $11,380 5.777 1,019.01 4.675 
1932 0 147,403 4 7 616.596 5,112 
1933 1.659 2,261,869 5 ) 944.895 11.085 
1934 398 7 49 1,054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 
1935 459 86.8 61 188,384 644 1,063,126 13,553 
1936 1,229 8 2 53 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 
1937 694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 
1938 2.485 ¢ 819 509 181 40 9,132 2,944,504 11.878 
1939 2.232 1¢ 45 4 265.553 ¢ +0 1,603,418 27,4 
1939 
une 91 19,879 119 33,876 597 122,087 1,836 694.863 
jen 150 32,626 39 18,813 563 141,540 2,934 1,064,927 
Aug 178 38,687 28 689 74 208.156 2,614 1,001,013 
Sept 133 30,091 3¢ 9.682 ? l 285 2,52 
Oct 282 61,37¢ 107 43,267 465 127.084 2,555 
Nov 4 $ 58 ¢ 37.858 89 74.358 3,071 
De 23¢ 21 64 38,781 477 126,548 2,779 
194( 
Jan. 128 7,901 { 19,478 612 155.570 3.410 
Feb. 314 251 6,420 461 134.878 2,171 
Mar. 365 81,181 4 20,895 $2 162.493 3.37¢ 
April 314 l 0 18,289 5 176,064 3,763 
May 28 57,578 60 20,5 49 158.713 3,584 
June 365 74.957 +7 10,977 390 146,196 2,451 
July 262 53,058 ( 20,553 336 115,599 2,281 


(7) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of iniormation received 
on February 8. 1937. 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rutter 


(Including Latex) 











——————— Figures on Monthly Basis 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1939 1940 
Jan. 22.645 39,190 46.636 $8,631 50,879 47.387 54,978 
Feb. 21,392 40.515 42,72 36.841 51,950 $3,422 49,83? 
Mar. 17,843 47,003 42.153 42.813 34.129 51.416 50.192 
Apr. 44,853 44,247 52.031 51.859 29.730 45,268 50,103 
May 12.918 $1,101 50,612 51.795 30.753 45.484 51.619 
June 40,147 36,156 52,772 51,860 32,540 48,438 46,506 
July 49.614 32.55 35.917 48.250 $3,703 34,219 $4,975 47.011 
Aug. 44,428 33,216 38,775 46.777 41,506 40.552 51,740 ae ; 
Sept. 35,281 0,258 37 ,08¢ 46,449 43,945 te Sen 
Oct. 31,54 41,969 49.637 38,754 42.850 A Gare. 
Nov. 28.831 34.748 2.310 ; $33 34,025 49.050 55.677 
Dec. 28,757 36,569 42.474 19,754 29,195 48,143 re 
Tot. 401,079 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 ..... 


Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 


for the most reliable figures. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(-1ll Ouantities in Long Tons) 
Consumption 
Pp 














Produc- Produc- o to 

Year tir Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1930 153.500 40.9 22,000 1935 122.948 117,523 23.9 17,000 
19 123,00¢ 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 

32 77.500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 85.0 1 17.78 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 Qs5 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
c ——Figures on Monthly Basis 

Qg 4 
Tan 3,87 2,633 26.7 22,350 July 11,777 2,448 27.7 21,269 
Feb 3,1 2,269 28.3 22,644 Aug. 16,461 15,485 29.9 21,402 
Ma 4.638 4888 29.0 21,638 Sep. 16,830 5.583 30 21,384 


1 7 

l l 1 

1 ) l 15, 
Apr 13,591 12,309 27.2 22,172 Oct. 19.549 17, 

l 7 l l 

] l l 





May 817 2,42 27.3 2 ( Nov. 19,417 551 9.7 23,239 
June 4,848 13,669 28.2 22,976 Dec. 18,009 14.317 28.8 25,250 
I4 
Tan. 19,29 16,070 29.2 Tuly 14.342 14,298 30.4 28,058 
Fel 17,992 15 70 30.8 Aug. . . . eee e8808080 
Mar 17.234 15,931 31.7 Sep. se au aed Sencele 
Apr 6.568 16,298 32.5 Oct. ; 7 wr. tT 
May 17,552 15,719 30.5 Nov. . bnee ee ovvee 
June 16,631 15,844 34.1 Dec. ° 
Note: The above fi s are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 


. gure 
Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
gz 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 


revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 








U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
January 35,323 37,767* 40.370 August $0,549 $3,828" 2.0 
February 31,981 34,595 37,557 September 46.150 49,347 
March 41,409 42,520 44,607 October 46,365 Ta  ~ weeee 
April 43.430 43,977 47,683 November 45,064 47,275 cecee 
May 44.937 49,547 52.94¢ December 41.742 Gas «cece 
June 48.383 49.812 55,459 - - —_ 
July $7,650 50,508 53,865 Total S2S.Gee Dea Kvenes 

* Revised 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 





. ere 24,247,282 ag! BOC Or 6.261.336 CS ae 20.790.192 
1929 BE OOTe 8.713.962 See 22.257 .964 
1930 Seae | shower’ 12.25=.118 ., Steere 10,612,138 
193] eet 1955 18,664,107 SOO “taden 17,471,914 
1940 1940 1940 
January 2.163.914 ae ye 1,743,786 September ..  ...+ee- ° 
February 1.850.383 Pe wa edt 1,266,300 COE ate c400e6e . 
BSPeR cece 1,918.241 i. see 825,089 IOOUVOMNEE 62 tb eccee ‘ 
oe ae 1,822,686 August errs December ..  ....- ee 








Vew York Market. in Cents per Pound 


Prices ol Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubbs r 


ao 
~ 


Daily Spot Closin 
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Ave 


16% 


6% 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


New York Markets) 


Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932 


Year Cents Year 


Cents 


Year Cents Yea 


Cents year Cents 











2 921 ¢ 2.46 1929 20.59 
4 922 ( 2 1930 11.98 
5 48 23 29.4 1931 6.17 
3 19 1924 26.2 928 22.48 932 3.9 
Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933 ~ 
1935 1936 l 7 8 y 1940 
\ ( Cents Cents Cents Cents (ents Cents 
Tar Q 2 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 15.75 19.06 
I 12.92 15.48 21 14 5.93 18.83 
Ma 11.51 15.89 24.09 13 6.26 18.58 
Ay 1.55 15.98 2 4 87 19.16 
M 2.05 62 7 21.2 
Jur 12.57 1 22.2 
| 18 21.12 
\ dR 1 . 
5 <5 i 
‘1 
London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 
(In Pence Per Pound) 
\ ~ ~ 
—Average Monthly Price Per Pound - - 
19 g 1979 1940 1940 
Mor Per Pence Pence Mf } | I . 
Sept. ..- 9 + 
\ . 451 Oct 
\ 7 10.98 Nov. 
\I 60 Dex 
Avera 
r Ye ) 
N N ‘ c I - 
ne \ i ine the eT 
- C 
al ~~ 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Dailv Price Per Pound 
{ ) 1941 194 j j 4 
D Tul Aug. S D Julv Aug. Sept Date Aug. Sept 
69 10.1 10.58 174 
; 6 48 184 } 1 69 
46 *3 [0 9.81 3 OF 
6 7 72 ¢ 56 7 7 ) 6 
- $3 7 .¢ 
7 6 178 71 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound————— 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Tar , 13 57 8.94 11.19 Aug +] 8.41 9.30 9.84 
Fel 1 8.91 8.97 11.10 Sept 9.02 8.17 9.30 
Mar 14.4¢ 8.92 0 10.90 Oct. 8.42 8.61 9.24 
Apr . 14.23 8.7 8.87 10.89 Nov. 7.9 9.08 9.73 
May . 13.34 Sf 10.33 mem sae BSS 8.72 10.97 
Tune 12.7 8.38 9.88 10.72 Average 
Tuly ] 8.8 9.71 10.42 for Year 11.44 8.66 9.46 








RUBBER ACE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1940 





0 





Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 


ON HAND AFLOAT ~ “ANI 











ae 


ON HAND 
) AFLOAT 





| f 1972 193 1940 1938 1939 194( 39 194 
76.497 220.727 142.368 57,356 48.210 90.2835 333 7 232.6 
I IZ,06/ 2 88 4,328 7,459 55,814112,257 96 246,58 
762 752 414 41.882 55,.981113.619 3 56,033 
\ 3.9 RR 9071 357.918102.557 342.972 245.992 265.01¢ 
\ ) 187.9 161.4 859 54.04 > 364 333.7¢ 242 02¢ 0.810 
4.79 73.4 g 3 > 51,274119,138 326.875 224,767 287,3 
| R278 } ) } 400 > 990139 9 18 218,44 329.851 
Aug. 273,841 152,0 47,772 717 21,613 218,746 
Sept 268.09 Q 48.927 I 317,021 205,134 
Oct 9.074 119.404 ; 2100.50 310,136 219,904 
Nov 242,59 Z ,114114,044 293,70 219,249 
DD 231,50 8 45,105 91,095 27 6,61 216,895 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
\ wm IWharves and IWVarehouses, not mcluding Latex) 
Londor “~\ - Liverpool——_-_—_, 
At end of 38 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
{ 1,420 12,000* 21,711 28,789 8,000* 
I ) 48.312 10.000* 24.737 26,784 7,.000* 
M 46,768 l 1 2¢ y.. 24,998 8. 000* 
\ 4.29% 14.7 12.000* 28.277 23.74 10.000* 
\ 4 ] ° R¢ ?1 ), « 
74 . 1,837 1,171 g,500* 
7,7 * 32,8 11 11,000* 
Ng 4,31 16,218 
S $9 * 4.645 14. 054* 
botehns ) 685* 3.483 13,336* 
N 7,794 44* 2,11¢ 13,087* 
) 8 ) 45° )12 11 ® 
>. 
( gures up August, 1939, from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
STOC KS nN OTHE - Cc E WERE S 
mn of ti r Regulation Committee 
Penang and Para anu 
Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon ® Holland iM anaos 
At end of 1939 
SE? dnc nbdkbehwheee 23,255 137 2.244* 
DE @inen ep ene 22,434 131 2.209 
lay 20,849 13¢ 1,966 
] e ’ © 0 g 
Jul 7 $2? Qe 174 
Aug ° 5 1.914 
Se é } + é 5 
2) € 64 5 3.419 
‘ T.. . 9 4.51 
l in . 149 5,33¢ 
At ' 
} 14 R60 
\ » * ~ 4 ft 
\ 4.749 7 
\ 4 
D ! I Ss Inside Regulate Area 3 Deals Stocks 
( Re 
on teeeen —= — ‘ 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Atioat for All Other * Total * 
Linited States Europe Afloat float 
| 1939 
ily ‘ 9 31,000 010 1 )00 
August sabeses 66,717 30,00 283 ,000 
September 68,310 30,000 35,690 134,0 )0 
October . 100,50 3 37,500 173,000 
November ‘ - 114,044 35,000 21,956 171,000 
december , 1,09 35, 25,905 2,000 
End of 94( 
inuary ) 8 4 $4,715 175,000 
February 112,25 40, 40,74 193,000 
Mar 113,61 $5,006 52,381 211,000 
Al 102,55 4 of 40,443 188,000 
May ) ; $5,000 55,636 210,000 
lune 19 g 50.000 65.862 235 ) 
| ] 9g Th) ec 71 2 
tal afloat 1 n arbitrary estimate based on number of months’ ship 
ents as adopted by the Department of Commerce All Other Afloat is deter 
ned by subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States 


Europe from the estimated total 


TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCK 


S 


(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 





At End of 193 193¢ 1937* 1938* 1939 1940 
January ...... 698,15 600,47 549.762 497,665 433.841 
, uary .. 686,195 599,355 565.833 479.578 429.35 
h 78,809 583,318 586,666 460,723 447,472 
D svéetusce See 7,172 2s 586,291 438,252 465,345 
677,569 S41 871 413,134 568,158 429.979 470.981 
671,525 520,255 434.250 573,136 407,640 500.774 
79,061 519.074 445,782 580,654 418,639 547.708 
rust 680.644 500.520 457.462 565,394 397.345 
September . 661.509 493,585 470.768 551,447 396.867 
(ictober 655.000 $86,159 479,398 540,976 413,274 
November : 617.3 466,491 493.766 > 196 395.217 
December 613,987 466.57¢€ 345.533 482.852 391.12 
Monthly Avge 666,397 528,738 460,022 555,280 — fo re 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 








- ~— Production Figures on Quarterly Basis —~ 
Ouarter 1933 1934 f 1938 1939 4 
Jan.-Mar 6,635 13,437 11.376 15,565 7,314 13,946 14,849 
r.- June 14,412 13,565 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15.648 
Sept. 14,707 9,822 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182 
Dec. 9,550 10,406 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,726 
lotal 45,304 47,230 49,363 56.040 53,310 37,848 Sf > Zee 
—- Shipment rerares on Quarterly Basis ~ 
1933 1934 935 193¢ 1938 1939 194 
6,981 10,730 11,184 10,554 14,143 7.388 12,445 12,728 
15,139 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9.5604 15,107 17,449 
13,70 11,648 13,489 14.037 13,106 11,243 15,791 
8,265 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 
Total 44.092 46,686 50,182 53.386 53.485 40,293 7,508 
- ines entory Figures * ~ 
Quarter 1933 1934 . 1936 1937 1938 1939 4/ 
Jan.-Mar 90 11,651 11.675 8.762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,747 
Apr.-June 6,615 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,632 8'935 
July-Sept 7,595 8,419 8,288 8,690 11, ae 7,859 8.080 = ..e0. 
Oct.-Dec. 8.888 9,455 8,196 10,717 10 8,166 8 ,6¢ 


Figures for Recent Months 


“TION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 


PRODU‘ 





1938 1939 194 1938 19 1940 1938 1939 I40 
Tuly 346 $595 $854 3 907 . 143 4,348 8.041 8.103 1.34 
Aug 4 11 511 4 11 4.990 8,21 8,091 
Sent Qe 5.076 : 3.938 5 658 ae x 2 2 ORO 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
- Production Figures on Quarterly Basis- 
Ouarter 1933 9 19 1939 194 
lan.-Mar. 12.583 11,891 l 831 7. 14 12,38 12.8 
\ June | 01 11,631 14,62 15,413 7,380 11,84; ] + 
luly-Sept. 14 ) 32 11,270 13°320 12,038 10,794 13,118 
Oct.- De 9 0 891 12,425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,300 
al + 87 46,22¢ 47,879 7,036 2,374 37,848 g 
Shipment Figures on Quensenty Basis ~ 
Quarter 1933 1934 1935 193¢ 19 1938 1939 194 
Tan.-Mar 539 10,64 11,282 11,367 14,606 7.387 11.422 11.684 
Apr.-June 13,292 14,553 11,928 15 113 15 495 9,564 13,010 14,957 
Iuly-Sept 13,37 11,545 13,251 15 rr 12/901 11,243 13,449 
Oct.-Dec 8,189 8,306 11,636 12,87 9.765 12,099 09 
Total 41 ) 4 $4 48.067 54.423 52.767 410.29 51.190 
- Inventory Figures?” — 
oO r 1 934 1‘ 1938 1939 194 
Tan.-Mar 6.369 10.244 1 106 8.660 11.993 10.547 8.752 8,247 
A ne 6.097 g 795 ] sO R075 11,833 8,337 7.549 6,914 
Tulv-Sept 7 )g 7.639 565 8.595 11.32¢ 7.859 7,206 
Oct.- Dec 7 215 9.180 8.231 10.945 10,312 8.166 7.036 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY *#~ 
1938 1939 194 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 4 
July 936 3,905 +,026 3.519 84,150 3735 7.723 7.323 7,198 
Aug 4.0 4,757 ; 3.744 4.309 : 8.029 7,799 
Sept 3.832 1.457 . A 980 4.991 ee: 7.859 7,206 
[hese figures are based on reports received from the Rubber Manufac 
turers Association. They sre revised frequently and the latest available issue 
sk ld be consulted for most reliable figures. 





2 Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 


—United States -——Canada—— 


Passenger Passenger Grand 

Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
1929 5.358.420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
930 3.355.986 2, 814. 452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477. 19.144 2,472.351 
1932 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60.816 50.718 10,098 1,431,494 
ae ~eesne 1.920,057 1.573.512 346,545 65,924 33.855 12,069 1.992,126 
1934 2,753,111 2,177,919 5,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869.963 
1935 .3,946.934 3.252.244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
a as 4,454,115 3,669,528 A ot 587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
[er awhes 4.808.974 3,915,889 3,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5 016,437 
1938 2,489,085 2,000,985 333'100 166,086 123,761 42,325 2,655,171 
939* 3,577,292 2,866,796 710,496 155,316 108,806 46,510 3,732,608 

1940 

Jan.* .... 432.279 362,897 69,382 17,213 12,579 4,634 449,492 
Feb.* .... 404,032 337,756 66,276 18,193 12.779 5,414 22,225 
Mar.* -+- 423,620 352,922 70,698 16,612 12,025 4,587 440,232 
Ae cesar Ce 362,139 70,607 19,687 13,487 6,200 452.433 
TORY secscs Cree 225,676 65,539 21,277 12,677 8,600 412,492 
rere 344,636 286.040 58.596 17,930 8.739 9.191 362.566 
July — 231,703 168,769 62,934 14,468 3,397 11,071 246.171 
August 


September 

* Revised 

Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 
production. 
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Exports of Crude Kubber from Principal Producing Countries 
! I s 


(Long 


Tons) 


rHERLAND INDIES * 











7-~ BRITISH MALAY NE 
Gross a Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Tudo- Amazon All Worle 
Ex s i s I Ce . ak * la S Madura E. Coast + oe 2 China * Valley Other’ Total * 
1923 252.016 70,4 81,584 39,97 3,703 ) $4 57,822 5,067 16,765 7.856 406.415 
1924 259 ¢ 8 4 x 59.99 6.699 4 44 4.497 80.347 6.688 2 l 065 429 .36¢ 
1925 1148 g 02 2 © 49.366 424 7=7 49 120.62 7.881 2 g 13,797 514,487 
1926 } 8 ‘ ‘ 8,962 9,135 : ‘ 121,23 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,536 
1927 $71.32 182.84 a4 t 10.92 4 7 77 3] 142.171 8.645 2 2 5.63 606.474 
1928 409,431 149 7 2 64 7,267 10,087 4 848 8? 5] 121.77 9,548 2 0 653,794 
1929 74.8J5¢ c 4 44 2 a4 11.077 ) 87.789 134 7 ) 69¢ 2 g 7 853,894 
93 47,04 . 4 6.97 309 115.254 7.66 14,2 1 814,241 
) 974 ) 4 69 45 g 116.009 11,69 ] l ) 792,20 
952 4,8 ) . 42.9 6 { 8 85.871 13,88 81 702,818 
i933 $73.41 ¢ 4 é 4.327 0.274 Qs] 18 149.659 18,394 ) 28 846.31 
1934 677 J 2 . 4 79.746 10.492 7.2 1 \ 1 ) 175,470 20,170 g 8 1,008 ,6¢ 
1935 ) 4 74 4 4 13.968 19.465 QR 139.297 28,81¢ 11 } 864.5 
193¢ $20. 28¢ 48 49 69 14.724 21.243 152.20 40.782 14.1 11,466 845,43! 
19 68 - 44 468 ) 7 ; 7 ; 23.922 13.213 24 98 ] ) r 4 19 l ] 1,1 R¢ 
1938 $26,911 é Q 49,528 15,178 7.79 9.51 11,08 145,909 8,518 14,618 ) 887,89 
193 ; é 15,88 11.864 1 181 ? 65,140 8 t+ 1,002.6 
1939 
Apr ‘ 1 2,44 1,¢ 5, 9,25 13,768 2.58 1,139 1 73,751 
May 4 ' 1,649 : ‘ 8 12,155 4,58 874 672 70,540 
June ; 7 332 4 . 8 84 12,824 4, 1 g 64,309 
July ‘ ] 1.603 9 2 | 2 43 3,367 1,019 1,804 84,378 
Aug ‘ 749 ) 1 11.232 7.02 1.197 5 92.072 
s 4 ‘ | 499 46 s 5.94 1 18 87.289 
jet | 4 27 1. 2 5 2 1414 “1 115,279 
Nov 49 } 1 2 7 } 6.54 1 1 85,631 
De ' é g 7.1 11.018 7 y 87.732 
‘4 
Jar { , ’ 9 147 eee * 107.212 
Fel 11¢ 7 71 7 . * 112,37¢ 
Ma , ; ‘ ‘ 1 20.015 1 * 111.99 
Apt 474 : { , ) 1 ) 1.79 | ' 1 ) g] 2.927 . 0* gO > 
M . , l " ) } +1 ° i 
| 1 ' « » 9 
lu ) 7.28 40 
All figures from ] are et ext $s s ‘ a ry rub 19 | 2 932 2 1933—1, and 1934—6 t s 3) Official statis 
ber” basis il R Regulat ( nittes 5 (*) Ex ts n Other N. I.” are chiefly wet 1 ve I ¢ which is 
(‘) P la 1M ex annot be aken as f : € i one-thit weight by rem ee eg er ex is latex ts 
tion, sitice 1 ' et tive ‘ h is reduce I ¢ e ears, which is as follows on a er basis 
about e-t K er ex c is latex als s m 2.34 tor 924 8; 1925—2.23 192 } } ‘ 1928 
include the «¢ er sis was as ws ) 929 4 ) 2.744: 1931—3,874; 1932 3,488 193 5.260, and 
1924 ! tons 927 4 J28—2,247; 1929 1934 s Cal ited from official t statistics of principal 
3,574 . ‘ 93 47 ar 1934 onsuming ¢ ntries ; also it es United States s re € (*) This 
14,172 tons Le ( ( erce statistics t 92 rubber t ( es € 1 1 for British Malaya a " gures showr 
exported as ex ! ts on a basis wer for er territories (*) Figure is provisional 
1923 18 t ) ) 2 192 q 
N ‘ A Figures Are More Accurate: THey Are Revise aT THE EnNp or tne FottowinGc Year 











Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 























(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 

United United Frar Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 

States ' Kingdon (h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238.407 42.67 17,685 5.584 6,395 9.753 9.894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 343.808 
192C 249.530 56.844 13,88 11,890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1,815 3,840 5.510 2,292 2,008 371,409 
1921 179.7 3¢ 42.087 15.13 21.92 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1.014 705 1.022 1,279 2,245 300.020 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27.546 9,207 15,934 6,430 93 2.043 172 —3,807 1.778 389 396.222 
1923 301.527 12 27.392 18.519 13,277 15.372 8,489 8¢é 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 631 1, 409,173 
1924 319.103 11 10,446 22.727 14,299 19,571 8,764 46 3.124 2.688 —807 3,178 944 ] 416,203 
1925 385.59 4.06 32,956 33.937 19,683 11,117 11,412 Og8 4.757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1. 520.274 
1926 399.98 84.865 34.24 22.775 20.229 18.125 9.809 529 9,021 2.498 2,670 4.046 1.299 l 617.957 
1927 403.47 60.249 34,271 38.892 26.405 20,521 11,381 018 9,490 6,482 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 632.768 
1928 407.572 4.846 36.498 37.855 30,447 25,621 12,433 134 . 7.958 2.243 4.418 3.178 3.138 599.771 
1929 528.608 122.67 55,09 49.275 35,453 34,284 17,169 774 15.4 9,445 3.022 6,441 R64 4.650 894 638 
1930 458.036 120,069 68.503 45.488 28,793 33.039 18,639 87 « 10.635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822.445 
1931 475.993 86.170 46.466 39.688 25.261 43,483 10,149 71 7. 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 193.844 44.08¢ 42.50¢ 45,12) 20.917 56.027 14,469 37 12.57 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398.365 73.335 61.95 $4.120 19,332 66.831 19.341 30 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10.402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158.48 49.56 $9.33 28.439 69,905 21.398 71 9 642 9.115 3.758 12.418 6.90 10.999 926.389 
1935 455.758 128 82 $1.4 62.899 26.87 37.567 21.880 ? 9.978 7.593 4.068 11.878 8.140 11.245 895,727 
1936 475.359 591 57 71.794 27 87 61.223 16,534 0.9¢ 14,109 9.648 2,888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,510 
1937 $92,394 ) } 98.17 36.088 62,311 24.733 30,462 19,164 14,97 4.343 4.680) 2.40 13,663 1,055,356 
1°38 406,343 90 25.696 45.836 28.170 23.6 11.944 11.309 5,092 16,034 2,4 9,936 871,349 

1939 
Apr. 31.590 4? @ 719 1.466 3.579 1.926 2.00 108 855 333 1,062 200* $97 63.826 
May 45,390 7.531 4,64 8.413 3.006 4.438 1.57 2.000* 1.188 792 518 1.654 200* 618 81,967 
sone vot ro 4.64 8,19 2,423 3,067 1,992 2.000% 1,308 621 672 2,703 »00* 43 70.702 
July ‘ : 4 4 . 1.3 . 42 859 565 4 ® 4 67,155 
Aug 4 4 1,500° ” 2,18 2 651 1,5 - 400° 58,972 
Sept +.4 ‘ 4 l - © 87 108 222 1,200* 200* 63,572 
Oct ) 7 49 . . ) 653 1.2 * 69,589 
Nov ‘1,4 . ‘ . . . 7 613 1,200* . 71,504 
De . ) . . . 1 1,827 1,200* . 94,702 
194 
Tar . . . 4a 1 * . 
Fel 4 4 * * 
Ma 7 
Ar 
M **eeee  *#*##8#  «#@#@#*#*@*#  _(x(+ (@####@# 
Pure 
| 
a—Including gutta per I balata Re-« s t de ted Spain exce ears f r to 1925 Frenc mt s een reduced in 
in monthiv stat I g scrar recla t er. e—Otl- r elin t ts of gutta t basis of net 
ficial statistics e s Soviet Russ i ng Norway weig U States imports of a included this mpilation. 
Sweden, Denmark ar I : g te King m and ench exports Co} ir { al; final figure will be shown wher uilable 
Nott ANNUAL Fictres Are More Acccsate: THevy Are Revisep at THE Exp or tHe Fottow:nc YEAR 
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lf what you are seeking is not listed 
here. write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
vf THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


The’ 


Cat Cas 


— Tem "OD OD SS & ¢ 


=e” 
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Chemical Compo 












ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty; Ureka: Ureka C:; Guantal; Santocure; 
Pipsolene; RN-2 Crystals; DPG: Pip Pip; A-32; 
A-100; R-2 Crystals: A-10 © ANTIOXIDANTS 
—Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santo- 
var A 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

















CARBON BLACK—Aertloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 








For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids I itex 
Antioxidants Oijl of Myrbane Lotol | 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. é 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 37 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 


standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Sinee 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 











COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 








CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 











CALCENE-—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 

















CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 














CARBON FILLER OXIDE 
Standard Carbon Filler Oxide for 


Heels, Mechanicals, Battery Containers 
and Molded Goods in general. 
Write for samples and quotations 


M. E. WALLACE CO. 


Sunbury, Penna. 








COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Ave. New York City 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials (continued } con 





CROWN CLAY 
An Approved Clay fos 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 





MAGNESIUM SALTS 


“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX . . . CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 














CUMAR— Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 





MAPICO COLORS 


Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
Vanufacturers 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHURS 
Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 


— Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
on Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 


Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 











PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Diexide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOY.-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 











Stamford, Conn. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
eee = Peswente tienen , ZINC OXIDES 
Prevents b ming, PARA-FLUX AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 
makes colors fast and a smoother The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
batch form. Improves Quality—Economical. AZO ZZZ-11 AZO 222-55 
m [ZZ- re [ZZ- 
; , The 9 P. Hall Co. AzO ae — ZZZ-44 AZO Z2ZZ-66 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 2510 First Central Tower American Zinc Sales Company 
theoe Ohio Columbus, Ohio New York 








Chicago St. Louis 











FUMONEX-FUMONEX BEADS 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Feotwear and Mechanicals Good ageing 


—Improved oil resistance 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


Ihe special process reinforcing black in free- 
flowing form. Saves power; none wasted; 
protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
60 Wall St. New York 











ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicage 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 














GASTEX 

Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
ment set. 


General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St. New York 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstanding compatability in processing 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa 


Green Label 




















IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








426 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mould Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
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M achinery and Equipment 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 





CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 





MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Akron, Ohie 




















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 





MIXERS 
ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 
5-50 gallons. 


Send for Catalegue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment fer 
Bands, Crude Steek, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Steek, ete. 


See Black Reck fer All Cutting Preblems 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osberne St. Bridgeport, Cenn. 





MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 








MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds. Tire Vuleanizers 
Moulds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 
M. Norton & Co. 
Medford Mass. 

















EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 


MACHINERY 


A cemplete serviee from the design of 
machinery te finished products ef all kinds. 
Plant layouts Fermulas — Precesses. 
Speeializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHOE MACHINERY 


Bed Lasters 
Clickers or Cutting Machines 
Skiving Machines 
Lacing Dinlinee Game as Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 














FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 




















GAUGES— 


Diameter and thickness gauges in pocket and 
larger sizes for quick and accurate measure- 
ment of rubber. 


B. C. AMES COMPANY 
Waltham Mass. 








MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT | Kinds 
Separators Drums 
Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
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Machinery (conta) 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. 


lf what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Rubber —cruae, Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





TESTING MACHINES 
RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


Providence, RK. I 





Fr. O. Bex 965 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 


LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodvear Ave... Melrose, Muss 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 








VULCANIZER 
(Electric or Steam Hydraulic) 


For precision and hygienic rubber 
articles and for laboratory purposes 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 
200 Varick Street, New York City 











WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL? 

Whether it is vulcanizers, gauges, 

dies, molds, mills or calenders, a card 

in this space will help you. Buyers 

consult these pages—put your prod- 

ucts before them! 





CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





LOTOL (Processed Latex) 


From our own plantations—uniform 
quality meeting all requirements. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 























Reclaimed Rubber .... 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave, N. Y. City 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U, S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$7 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Les Angeles, London, Paris 


REVERTEX 
Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 
Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 
Revertex Corp. of America 


1 Main Street Brooklyn, m Be 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 


RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Cemmedity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
99 Wall St New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 





RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Also HAKD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, I 
736 Statler Bidg.. Boston. Mass 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis 














DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersions of Crude or 
Reclaimed Rubbers—or their 
Compounds (Artificial Latices). 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 


VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity. teon- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Technical Service Offered 
Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 
Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. 


Cambridge, Mase 























GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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Rubber Mnfrs. Consultants Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 











} 








BONDING CEMENTS 


High Temperature Resistant for ad- 
hesion of rubber or synthetic rubber 
to metal or other materials. 


The Enerprene Company 
Akron Ohio 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Latex Solutions 
and processes 


George D. Kratz 
200 Church St. New York City 


Phone: COrtlandt 77-8055 


CUSTOM TINISHERS 
ot 


RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Textile Proofers, Inc. 
One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 














MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 


21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 


HOLLAND CLOTH 


EAGLE BRAND for Hot cures. Retains 

whiteness under heat and calendering. 

CARDINAL BRAND for Cold cures, when 

low temperatures are used in processing. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


Arkwright Finishing Company 
Providence Rhode Island 











SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Broeklyn, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 


Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


1. All Compounds stripped easily. 2. Wrinkles 
never cause liners to crack. 3. Prevents rot; 
liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 

















SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 


R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 








LATEX ENGINEERING 


Designs and layouts made for dipping 
machines, circulating tanks and spe- 
cial processes. 
Raymond P. Morse 
160 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4064 








PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE™—Treated paper for separat- 
ing er interleaving light weight frictioned 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. All classified advertisements pay 


v v ANT AD = able in advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West Poth 
St., New York. 











HELP WANTED 


RESEARCH and compounding rubber chemist: Ph.D.: age 37; 11 years’ 
experience here and 





WANTED—Rubber Chemist with three 


experience Knowledge of heel and sole compounding 


] 


is preferred. Must 


. latex compounding. 
years’ compounding Box 1087, RupBer 


mostly with Buna. Also good experience 


Available immediately. Very good references. Address 























ave ability to manage small laboratory and to men. Address Box 
en a EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED: Young rubber chemist with engineering and manufacturing WANTED FOR USER: 1—#3 or #9 Banbury Mixer; 3—Mills: 1 
i aia ata Address Box 1098, Rusper Ace. Calender; 5—Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 2—Tubers. 


Address Box 1014, Rupsper AGe. 


POSITIONS WANTED ee TED BY USER roe Ce. One No. 9 or 11 Banbury Mixer; 
4 ills; 1 : 3 Rolls Speed; 6 


ls 1 Calender; 3 Friction and Even Hydrauhie 
Presses with Pumps and Accumulators; 3 Tubers; Molds for Heels. No 














RUBBER TECHNICAL MAN with 25 years’ experience in general rubber lealers. Address Box 1092, Rupper AGe. 

mpounding here and abroad, and also in production, processing and com- 

ounding of neoprene and other synthetic rubbers, desires position as produc WANTED: Engraved sheeting calender, front row changeable. Suitable 
tion man. Excellent references. Available immediately. Address Box 1088, for shoe production. Also shoe vulcanizer with quick-closing door. No 
RUBBER AGI dealers. Address Box 1093, Rupper AGe. 

CHEMIST, Ph.D., 34 years old, 12 years’ experience as chemist and 
superintendent in mechanicals, soles, heels, automotive, sponge rubber prod- 
ucts, ete Compounding, testing, cost estimation, development and research EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
work. Also good business experience Now employed. Available imme 
diately. Address Box 1090. Rupp AG! : . n . ” »e 

: : Box RuBBER A FOR SALE: 12-22 x 22” Hydraulic Presses with 16” rams, 3500 Ibs. 


. ; . , pressure; 60% Mixing Rolls; 66” 3-roll Calender; 7—Gould Triplex y 
CHEMIST Experienced in compounding, research and production su a sulic Pump 2 S00. PS] ' 35 ee , 3000 ‘PS. 18 Bs ov H; 
rVISI it . 1owledg if processes ate ofer po ys 7 ——s ad + Ser. . : ae . oS ae age 

vervision In imate knowledge of all processe including latex, proofed Watson-Stillman 4-cylinder opposed Hydraulic Pumps, 6000 Ib. PSI, 25 

fabrics and cellulose coatings. Available on short notice for research, pro- “py a es A ' > : ~Aie re 4: , flees, : 

luction or technical service work. Addre Box 1096, Russer AGE GPM, motor-driven, 100 HP AC motors; Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic 
a pisses salle bec . _— ve : os Accumulator, 8” ram, 48” stroke, 42” air cylinder, 5000 lb. PSI, complete 
with high pressure air receiver and inter-connecting fittings. CONSOLIDATED 


"OUN( MIST. 23 years of age, 2 years we cata destve : , L 1 
YOUNG CHEMIST, 23 years of age, 2 years college training, desires Propucts Co.. Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


osition as laboratory assistant in rubber or chemical company. Location 
mmaterial, available immediately. Excellent references. Address Box 1097, 
Russer Act FOR SALE: One completely rebuilt Number 9 Banbury 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE for Michigan. Age 34. Married. Eight Mixer. All vital parts restored and hard-surfaced. Ready for 
years in rubber merchandising. Can talk Rubber Merchandise intelligently immediate shipment complete with motor control, all acces- 
ind understandably to layman. Know manufacturing process of molding, sories, etc. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, 914 


extruding, mixing, milling, curing, etc. Know something about ‘“S:n- : : 
Miami St., Akron, Ohio. 


thetic” qualities. Will give corfidential details to interested party. Geo. 
Brumm., 1296 Lenox Ave., Detroit, Michigan (Classified Advertising continued on Page 430) 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
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NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Akron New York 


Representatives: San Francisco 
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